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New L. B. Book Support 


A new and improved form of the L. B., the first satisfactory support devised. It serves not only for books on 
the shelves, but two supports make a perfect temporary shelf on table, floor, or ledge —indeed, anywhere, of any 
desired length. This quality makes it the best support for office and home use; supplying a want often felt in every 
room where books are kept or handled. 

Description. A single piece of light but strong metal is bent into a rectangular shape, thus forming a base 
plate and an upright. From the material composing the upright are formed two braces which are bent outwardly and 
at right angles to the upright itself. These projections brace the upright against lateral displacement and prevent it 
from being bent out of shape by the weight of heavy books, or crawling away from the books. The support cannot 
be hidden between books as in the old form, and hence books cannot be pushed on the edge of an unseen support and 
so injured, It will support books of any size, from the smallest to the largest. 

Two distinct uses. Singly, the best-known device to keep books upright on shelves. In pairs, the best 
adjustable shelf. Each support makes a firm end for the column of books between them. 

Sample roo sent on trial to any library, subject to return if not fully satisfactory. Catalog No. 28b. 


Price, 153 cents each. $1.35 for 10. $12.00 for I1oo. 


4n introductory price of $10.00 for the first 100 will be given until April 1. 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS FOR CURRENT BOOKS 


Publishers are furnishing advance copies of their books which are being cataloged by our catalogers, the 
; cards printed and distributed promptly to all subscribers. Asa guide to the books to be cataloged by the Bureau, a 
' list of these publishers has been sent to all subscribing libraries. 

In accordance with the expressed wishes of many of the subscribers, we will issue, beginning March 1, the cards 
without subject headings. Three cards will be sent for each book, one author card, and one each for title and subject 
with upper line blank. In case of books by joint authors and of books treating of more than one distinct subject, 
additional! cards wil! be sent. 
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THERE are assurances from Washington that 
the Public Documents Bill will reach the Senate 
in time to insure action during the present ses- 
sion — and with every prospect of success. The 
bill is now in the hands of the committee on 
printing, of which Senator Gorman (not Gordon, 
as was stated by error) is chairman, Senators 
Ransom and Manderson the other members, and 
Mr. F. M. Cox, clerk. Senator Gorman has 
been giving personal attention of late to the 
details of the bill, and proposes to bring for- 
ward some amendments to the measure as it 
reached the Senate from the House, but none, 
we are led to expect, which will interfere with 
the library privileges under the bill. Senator 


Manderean the farmer cheiemoan the 


ARY, 1894. No. 2 


from whose presses came books, pamphlets, 
| broadsides, and newspapers galore. None of 
| these, with the exception of the newspapers, were 

commercial ventures, They were publications 

paid for by the author, usually printed in very 
small editions, and being printed on paper made 
from rags, served as raw material for the paper- 
makers. In few cases did they pass beyond the 
town or state in which they were printed. The 
paucity of binderies served to discourage any 
attempt at protecting these. No libraries took 
heed of them; in short, the bulk of every edition 
was destroyed within a few years of its printing. 
To attempt to discover such publications is a 
work of most enormous proportions, Even when 


INDEN. 


OWING to the continued absence in Europe of Mr. Cutter, whe 


has direct charge of the yearly index for the LAVRARY JOURNAL, the 


title-page and index sheets, usually sent out with the January or Feb- 


ruary issue, is necessarily further delayed. The publisher regrets the 


annovance to subscribers involved in the delay in binding the volume 


for 1893. 


prior to 1876 is so great a desideratum as to be 
welcomed from all sides. Such a catalog is as 
great a labor, however, asitisagreat need. The 
chief difficulty does not consist in the recording 
of the books, but in their discovery. The con- 
ditions of book production in this country have 
been so peculiar that they far more than balance 
the ease which Mr. Cole believes should come 
from the fact that American priniing has been a 
matter of only 250 years. Indeed, it would be 
easier to catalog the publications of the Euro- 
pean presses down to 1640 than to catalog any 
20 years of American printing. The reason for 


this is due to the distinctively American feature | 


of local presses. At the time when there were 
not 20 publishers in this country who made 
a decent living, there were probably 250 printers 


ol wnicn exceeaea many limes the actual cost ot 
printing the volumes, and therefore making a 
larger work prepared at the same expense fro 
rata impossible, except at government charge. 


THESE discouraging circumstances, however, 
do not in the least lessen the value of any sys- 
tematic attempt to give American libraries and 
American students a list of books such as is 
proposed, Every added title increases the value 
of a bibliography, but the omission of 10 or so 
per cent. of the books which could be included 
does not lessen the value of the go or 50 per 
cent. actually collected, Such books as Haven’s 
and Thomas’ ‘‘ American imprints,” Rich's 
‘* Bibliotheca Americana Nuova,” and Ludewig's 
‘* Bibliography of American local history,” de- 
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New L. B. Book Support 


room where books are kept or hanareu. 

Description. A single piece of light but strong metal is bent into a re....,, 
plate and an upright. From the material composing the upright are formed two braces which are bent outwarury «..~ 
at right angles to the upright itself. These projections brace the upright against lateral displacement and prevent it 
from being bent out of shape by the weight of heavy books, or crawling away from the books. The support cannot 
be hidden between books as in the old form, and hence books cannot be pushed on the edge of an unseen support and 
so injured. It will support books of any size, from the smallest to the largest. 

Two distinct uses. Singly, the best-known device to keep books upright on shelves. In pairs, the best 
adjustable shelf. Each support makes a firm end for the column of books between them. 

Sample roo sent on trial to any library, subject to return if not fully satisfactory, Catalog No. 28b. 


Price, 15 cents each. $1.35 for 10. $12.00 for 100. 


An introductory price of $10.00 for the first 100 will be given until April 1, 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS FOR CURRENT BOOKS 


Publishers are furnishing advance copies of their books which are being cataloged by our catalogers, the 
cards printed and distributed promptly to all subscribers. As a guide to the books to be cataloged by the Bureau, a 
list of these publishers has been sent to all subscribing libraries. 

In accordance with the expressed wishes of many of the subscribers, we will issue, beginning March 1, the cards 
without subject headings. Three cards will be sent for each book, one author card, and one each for title and subject 
with upper line blank. In case of books by joint authors and of books treating of more than one distinct subject, 
additional cards wil! be sent. 
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VOL. 19. 


THERE are assurances from Washington that 
the Public Documents Bill will reach the Senate 
in time to insure action during the present ses- 
sion — and with every prospect of success. The 
bill is now in the hands of the commiitee on 
printing, of which Senator Gorman (not Gordon, 
as was stated by error) is chairman, Senators 
Ransom and Manderson the other members, and 
Mr. F. M. Cox, clerk. Senator Gorman has 
been giving personal attention of late to the 
details of the bill, and proposes to bring for- 
ward some amendments to the measure as it 
reached the Senate from the House, but none, 
we are led to expect, which will interfere with 
the library privileges under the bill. Senator 
Manderson, the former chairman of the com- 
mittee, now the minority member, has of course 
a deep interest in the bill, with which he has had 
so much to do from the start, and will do every- 
thing he can to promote its passage. Communi- 
cations from librarians should now be especially 
address: d to Senator Gorman, as the opinions of 
librarians regarding economy on one side and 
effectiveness on the other in the handling of 
public documents, which the bill should effect, 
will doubtless be of value to him in bringing the 
bill before the Senate. The A. L. A. committee 
is in close relations with those having charge of 
the bill. 


An American Catalogue of books printed 
prior to 1876 is so great a desideratum as to be 
welcomed from all sides. Such a catalog is as 
great a labor, however, asitisagreat need. The 


of the books, but in their discovery. The con- 
ditions of book production in this country have 
been so peculiar that they far more than balance 
the ease which Mr. Cole believes should come 
from the fact that American priniing has been a 
matter of only 250 years. Indeed, it would be 
easier to catalog the publications of the Euro- 
pean presses down to 1640 than to catalog any 
20 years of American printing. The reason for 
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from whose presses came books, pamphlets, 
broadsides, and newspapers galore. None of 
these, with the exception of the newspapers, were 
commercial ventures. They were publications 
paid for by the author, usually printed in very 
small editions, and being printed on paper made 
from rags, served as raw material for the paper- 
makers. In few cases did they pass beyond the 
town or state in which they were printed. The 
paucity of binderies served to discourage any 
attempt at protecting these. No libraries took 
heed of them; in short, the bulk of every edition 
was destroyed within a few years of its printing. 
To attempt to discover such publications is a 
work of most enormous proportions. Even when 
the task has been attacked in some minute de- 
tail the imperfection of the work — not through 
the unconsciousness of the bibliographer, but 
from the absolute non-existence or unreachabil- 
ity of the material —is most grievous. Weagree 
with Mr. Cole that Hildeburn’s ‘‘Issues of the 
Pennsylvania press" ranks among the foremost 
pieces of American bibliography. Yet his 4700 
titles probably do not represent more than two- 
thirds, at best, of the output of the printing- 
offices of Pennsylvania. In the same way Ford's 
‘* Bibliography of the Continental Congress,” 
though cataloging 500 titles, probably does not 
list half the titles that should have been included. 


| Yet these two works were both prepared with- 


this is due to the distinctively American feature | 


ot local presses. At the time when there were 
not 20 publishers in this country who made 
a decent living, there were probably 250 printers 


out the slightest limit of expense or labor, each 
of which exceeded many times the actual cost of 
printing the volumes, and therefore making a 
larger work prepared at the same expense fro 


chief difficulty does not consist in the recording | rata impossible, except at government charge. 


THEsE discouraging circumstances, however, 
do not in the least lessen the value of any sys- 
tematic attempt to give American libraries and 
American students a list of books such as is 
proposed. Every added title increases the value 
of a bibliography, but the omission of 10 or co 
per cent. of the books which could be included 
does not lessen the value of the 90 or so per 
cent. actually collected. Such books as Haven’s 
and Thomas’ ‘‘ American imprints,” Rich's 
‘* Bibliotheca Americana Nuova,” and Ludewig's 
** Bibliography of American local history,” de- 
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spite their great incompleteness and numerous 
errors, are works of real value, and so must any 
bibliography be which gathers even a fraction of 
titles, and puts them in such shape as to be usa- 
ble. If the new cata'og is but half as good as 
the American Catalogue of 1876 and its supple- 
ments, the American librarian will have at his 
elbow a better book for the literature of this 
country than any European librarian has of his. 


One “saving grace” in this condition of 
American book preservation, as far as available 
material for bibliography is concerned, is to be 
found in the number of special! bibliographies 
which are now almost invariably attached to any 
work involving serious scholarship. Take as 
an example of this such books as Beer's ‘* Com- 
mercial policy of England towards the Ameri- 
can colonies,” Steiner's “‘ History of slavery 
in Connecticut,” or Sumner’s “ Financier and 
finances of the American Revolution,” which 
have careful lists of authorities, prepared by 
a special authority upon the subject and 
therefore embodying an amount of labor and 
knowledge far beyond the possibility of any 
general bibliographer. In the same class be- 
long even more special lists. Haldane’s ‘‘ Adam 
Smith” and the recent Jefferson’s ‘‘ Notes on 
Virginia” include minute bibliographies of all 
the previous editions. Thus a large amount of 
work is being done as thoroughly as possible, 
and it only needs an index of such material 
to be able to include much special study in the 
more general bibliography. A partial attempt 
to do this was made in Ford's ‘‘ Check-List of 
American Bibliography,” but much remains to 
be done, and as a preparation for the greater 
work we shall endeavor to print in the coming 
year references to such works as we believe will 
be useful in the compilation of this or any other 
work on American bibliography. 


THE suggestion of Miss Kelso that library 
clubs should be made co-operative by sending 
papers from one to the other, is founded ona 
sound notion of the value of co-operation by 
communication; but, as a matter of fact, that is 
what the LiskARY JOURNAL is for, and it endeavors 
to give not only the more important papers, but 
the pith of the discussions and suggestions at the 
meetings of the clubs. It is always glad to re- 
ceive manuscripts of such papers and to print as 
full reports of club meetings as clubs are willing 
to prepare —to such extent, of course, as the 
specific discussions are valuable to the general 


clubs do not contribute these papers with suffi- 
cient promptness, regularity, and fulness. Many 
of the reports printed in the JouRNAL are made 
up from newspaper clippings some time after the 
event, whereas the JouRNAL should print official 
and adequate reports in the number succeeding 
the meeting. We trust Miss Kelso's suggestion 
will be received by club officials in a humble and 
grateful spirit, as a reminder of their duty toward 
other library associations, and the JOURNAL, on 
its part, will forgive their prev’ous sins of omis- 
sion if they now reform and ‘‘ come up to time.” 
Tue report of the Lus Augeles Public Library 
for 1892-3 is an admirable illustration of the 
fact that a library report may be —and should 
be — *‘ interesting reading " in the popular sense 
of the term; that it is not necessarily a bare 
framework of statistics as to increase, decrease, 
and comparative circulation, but should rather 
aim to present as simply and effectively as possi- 
ble the work accomplished and the development 
planned. It is equally possible to err upon the 
| opposite side, and to devote pages of glittering 
generalities to the contents of the library, the 
generosity of individual ‘‘ donors,” or the charac- 
ter of the library constituency, neglecting to give 
really essential figures. Miss Kelso has reached 
the happy medium that exists between these 
extremes, and has produced a report that is an 
admirable illustration of what a library report 
should be. Liberal extracts are given else- 
where, but its excellence in arrangement and 
composition deserve special comment. The 
many tabulated statements showing classifi- 
cation, home and reference circulation, etc., are 
accompanied in every case by brief comment, 
bringing out the salient points of each; subjects 
of special interest, as the remarkably large home 
circu'ation (magazines included), the distribution 
of books through the schools, the increasing 
demand for periodical literature, are concisely 
presented ; and the work done by the library in 
cataloging, preparation of special lists, etc., re- 
ceives a large and unusual share of attention. 


| 


| 

| 

| Bur the most notewuithy feature of the Los 

| Angeles report is the appendix. In her en- 

deavor to enlighten ‘‘ the current belief that the 

entire work of a public library consists merely of 

the taking in and the giving out of books” Miss 

Kelso appends to her report a classified list of 
the records kept in the several departments of 

| the library, giving ‘‘a fair idea of the essentials 
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which go to make up the daily routine.” To 
librarians this exhibit” 
—is an old story; to the public at large it will be 
a revelation. It is just because librarians so 
rarely publish abroad the details and quality of 
their work that the popu'ar conception of libra- 


if it may so be called 
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rianship as a ‘‘light and ladylike employment” 


still prevails. The position of assistant ina li- 
brary is recommended by well-meaning friends 


to many a young woman whose sole qualification | 


is a ‘‘ fondness” for reading, as “a place where 
there is nothing to do but read all the new 
books.” The list of records of the Los Angeles 
Public Library should do much to shatter this 
delusion. It covers nine closely-printed pages, 
detailing the work of the accession department, 
bindery and repair department, mail and mailing 


department, cataloging department, registration | 


department, loan department, including schools, 
reference and reading rooms, supply depart- 
ment, the preparation of statistics, reports, etc., 
and the miscellaneous records. The various 
books, order-blanks, and records kept in these 
departments, with the work requisite in each, are 
fully described. Asa brief and comprehensive 
summary of the work of an ordinary free circu- 
lating library such a list cannot fail to be an ex- 
cellent means of acquainting not only the gen- 
eral public, but library trustees and directors in 
particular, with the ‘‘ usual routine” of library 
work, which is too frequently an unknown quan- 
tity in the popular mind. 


Tue large home circulation recorded in the 
recent report of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary has already been mentioned. During the 
past year the circulation is given as 267,054, the 
total number of volumes in the library being 
34,332. This remarkable showing is partly 
attributable to the large winter-resort popula- 
tion and to the fact that there is no competing 
library, but chiefly to the practice of circulating 


current magazines as books, these forming 20 per | 


cent. of the total circulation. While the practice 
of circulating magazines in this way is confined to 
a few libraries, and seems, as a rule, to be dep- 
recated by librarians, it nevertheless possesses 
some excellentelements. The average magazine 
— superficial though it may be — is certainly far 
superior to the average novel, and its very ‘“‘uni- 
versality makes it a more or less effective means 
of self-cultuve, as the reader whose interest has 
been aroused by some brief, crisp magazine article 
on travel, politics, or literature is more likely to 
follow up the subject in later reading than is the 


confirmed novel-devourer to abandon that one 


class of literature. The increasing demand for 


periodical literature may therefore gradually re- 
sult in a larger proportionate circulation of 
higher-grade reading. 


Communications. 


CRITICAL ANNOTATION OF 

In the January number of the LipraARy JouR- 
NAL there is pointed out the difficulty introduced 
in annotating books by the constant appearance 
of new books. As far as feasible, I think this 
difficulty can be provided against by da/ing each 
annotation, the reader, of course, being on his 
guard to examine the date of every annotation 
which concerns him. Atthe Chicago meeting 
of the A. L. A., and at the exhibit of the A. L 
A. at the Columbian Exposition, there was dis- 
tributed a leaflet giving my plan in outline. 


| Permit a quotation therefrom : 


“To be as useful as it can a note-card should tel 
Whether a book isa compilation or a transcript of fact 
and experience by a doer or a worker; the compara'ive 
merits of various editions where they exist; tor what 
classes of readers a book is best suited ; its noteworthy 
excellences, defects, or errors; how it compares with 
other books in the same field, and if in its field, let us say 
of taxation or money, there is no book up to date, refer- 
ence may be made to sources of information in periodicals 
or e'sewhere; if a book treats a subject in debate, as 
homceopathy, protection, or socialism, fact and opinion 
will be caretully dis uished, and views of critics of ep- 
posed schools may be given; finally, the best extended 
reviews will be mentioned. The annotatorshould append 
his name and place with date."’ 


The leaflet quoted, together with leaflets giv- 
ing brief annotated selections from the literature 
of Electricity, Photography, General political 
economy,and American government, can be had 
from the Bureau of Education, Washington, or 


from Yours truly, G: ILEs. 
Park Ave. Horer, N. Y., 
Jan. 19, 1894. ‘ 


LIBRARY CLUB REPORTS, 

Since the distribution of the report of this 
library for 1893 I have had a number of requests 
for duplicates on account of the “classified list 
of records” included in the report. I had soo 
copies of that part of the report struck off for 
use in our training-school and for distribution, 
and will gladly send copies when requested. 

I read with much interest the reports of meet- 
ings of library clubs and associations as they ap- 
pear in the JOURNAL. The topics are of live in- 
terest and are presented by those best qualified 
to deal with them; but why not have a larger 
audience ? Can't we have an exchange system 
whereby these papers may go travelling —gather- 
ing with each reading reports of discussions over 
important points? The literature of the profes- 
sion of librarianship is rather limited, and some 
such plan would increase it to the mutual ad- 
vantage of many. I hope the Eastern clubs will 
consider this matter; they are the largest and 
best organizations, and upon them will depend 
the success of sucha plan. Tessa L. KELso 

Los Anceves, Cat.,} 
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THE LIBRARIAN AS ADMINISTRATOR.* 


By F: M. Crunpnen, Librarian, Public Library, St. Louis. 


Liprary history has been divided into three 
periods: the collecting and preserving period, 
lasting down to recent times, followed in quick 
succession by the period of organization and 
that of distribution —the mechanical period, and 
the educational period, The last two stages co- 
exist in the most modern libraries, while some 
of the more backward institutions have not yet 
emerged from the first stage. Corresponding to 
these three eras of development are three types 
of librarians: the collector and preserver, the 
inventor and exponent of the “ mechanic arts” 
of the profession, and the distributer and educa- 
tor. The first is a distinct type belonging to the 
past; the qualities of the other two exist in vary- 
ing degrees in the librarian of the present day. 
Each was necessary to prepare for its successor. 
Combining the functions of all three, and repre- 
senting a higher type and a broader purpose, is 
the librarian as manager, superintendent, direc- 
tor, promoter, or, as I have chosen to term him, 
administrator. This librarian is a keener, more 
vigorous collector than his predecessor who con- 
fined himself to that work. He is not satisfied 
with slow growth. He will accumulate as many 
volumes in a decade as his forerunner in a cen- 
tury. He does not wait for men todie and leave 
their private collections. These he expects and 
receives, but he does not wait for them. He 
gathers money from individuals and states and 
turns it into books; the books that his public 
most want. He hears of a library of a century's 
growth, and he calls together a few representative 
men and induces them to buy it entire. At 
least, that is what he does if he lives in Chicago. 

He does not in the least neglect the ‘‘ mechan- 
ic arts” of the profession. He insists on a build- 
ing planned solely with reference to the uses to 
which it is to be put and provided with every 
labor-saving appliance and every convenience for 
the public. He is on the lookout for every ad- 
vancein this line. He organizes his staff to the 
best advantage, and he enters heartily into the 
schemes of co-operation that promise to lessen 
the work to be done in individual libraries. 

He furnishes information to all who seek it. 
He guides the reading of the young and strives 
to elevate that of the general public. More than 


* Paper read at the Congress of Librarians, Chicago, 
July 12, 1893. 


that, he, figuratively speaking, goes out into the 
highways and byways and invites the people, 
high and low, rich and poor, young and old, to 
come to the library and take possession of the 
treasures which are there provided for them and 
their heirs forever. 

He is, in short, the librarian missionary, the 
librarian militant; and as such he becomes an 
active force in the community. Like the true 
minister, he believes he is called to the work; and 
he exercises a power and influence greater than 
any minister's. He fills an honorable and hon- 
ored position in the community and justifies the 
eulogy of a library trustee, who, from a knowl- 
edge of library work greater probably than that 
of any other layman, says: 

‘*Asa matter of fact, the typical librarian of 
our generation is a more active, constant, unself- 
ish, conscientious, enthusiastic worker than his 
contemporaries of any of the learned professions, 
the clergy not excepted. He thinks, talks, acts, 
dreams, lives library work. He gives to the 
public — from pure public spirit and love of his 
calling — double and treble the wozk he is paid 
for. There are lazy and incompetent men and 
women who fill librarians’ positions; but the 
librarians of Dr. Poole’s stamp — and there are 
hosts of them through the towns and villages of 
America — are the most faithful and efficient 
public servants of our generation.” * 

It is this spirit that makes the librarian some- 
thing more than a clerk of the trustees, or mere- 
ly their executive officer, to carry out plans of 
their devising. It makes h'm the trusted coun- 
sellor; it entitles him to and secures for him an 
initiative; it constitutes him, conjointly with the 
directors, administrator of a trust committed to 
them by the people; and if he proves himself 
possessed of the requisite combination of quali- 
ties he will inevitably become, sooner or later, 
its chief administrator. The trustees will,as Mr. 
Soule says they ought to, ‘*‘ leave the manage- 
ment of the library practically to him.” He may 
be checked and hampered, and his usefulness 
curtailed by narrow-minded and self-seeking 
directors, but in the end the public will rally to 
his support, or he can, at least, find another 
community where his services will be valued. 


*C. C. Soule, ** The Newberry plan,” L. j., 16: 1. 
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For the growing appreciation of the librarian’s 
work we are indebted to the elders, some of 
whom we have still with us, who held the first 
convention in Philadelphia in 1853, and still 
more to those pioneers of the modern free 
library movement who founded the A. L. A. and 
L. A. U. K., and through the organizations re- 
enforcing their individual work, have secured 
for librarianship general recognition as a pro- 
fession. 

What are the qualities that fit the librarian to 
be administrator? They are well summed up 
in the following extract from a Boston editorial,* 
urging the appointment of a librarian for that 
noble institution that is our common pride, and 
was our model until its progress was checked by 
a petty policy that lost to it one of the greatest 
of administrators, and for years barred all possi- 
bility of filling his place : 

**It needs special and rare ability to fill the 
position. The only way to secure a suitable 
person is to place the man first, and his technical 
training for his work second. It needs a man of 
large and varied executive ability, a man of wide 
acquaintance with books, and with readers of 


books, a man who is himself a ripe scholar, a | 


man who is at once able to command both the 
respect of his fellow-citizens and the honor and 
confidence of scholars to fill such a position, and 
put his own large personality intoit. Othermen 


may come and go; the trustees may resign or | 


die, and they are simply the watchman of the 


city and the people, charged with the duty of | 


holding the librarian responsible for the success 
of the institution, and seeing that the library is 
administered in accordance with its traditions 
and laws.” 

In short, the librarian as administrator must 


combine the qualities of a gentleman, a scholar, | 


and a man of business ; and to these should be 
added enthusiasm and philanthropy. 

Within the library, in the exercise of what is 
popularly supposed to be his chief function, he 
will find scope for the broadest scholarship ; in 
his varied relations to trustees, assistants, and 
the public, he will find room for the exercise of 
the greatest tact and courtesy ; as financial man- 
ager and executive, noamount of business capaci- 
ty or organizing ability cancome amiss. His 
acquaintance with books and methods of search 


will aid the student and investigator; and his | 


wide sympathies and knowledge of life, together 


with his tact and kindliness, will enable him to | 


encourage the humblest aspirations for self-cult- 


* Boston Hera/d, March 27, 1891. 
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ure. With interest and industry he will collect 
| information regarding library methods, and with 
| sound judgment he will decide what are best 
adapted to the conditionsand aimsof his library ; 
and these he will carry out with vigor and 
thoroughness, never losing sight of the end to 
which all schemes and systems are but the 
means. He will originate plans for increasing 
the library’s revenues, and will husband its re- 
sources so as to make them “‘ go far with little,” 
buying to the best advantage, keeping in mind 
the third part of the A. L. A. motto, considering 
| always whether a contemplated expenditure is the 
very best use to which the required dollar can be 
put, converting time and thought into money, 
| without sparing himself, butin this, too, exercis- 
ing judgment to determine whether his efforts 
| could be better expended in some other direc- 
| tion. He will avoid undue indulgence in hob- 
bies, and be always alert and on guard against 
falling into ruts, taking lessons from the business 
man in devising new and varied schemes for 
keeping the library before the public. 
| In the full administration of his trust he will 
adopt such machinery and organization as will 
lessen his own necessity or importance ; he will 
| train assistants to take bis place, testing them 
| from time to time, and gradually placing re- 
| sponsibility on them as he deems them capable 
and trustworthy. 

But the activity of the library administrator is 
not confined tothe library precincts. It goesout 
into the community. It may extend to the state 
or national capital. It may include the framing 
| of laws and working for their enactment. The 
ground on which the Chicago Public Library is to 
stand was obtained from the Federal govern- 
ment through the efforts of the former librarian, 

while skilful lobbying by the present librarian 
secured the legislation that has provided funds 
| for the erection of the building. Promoter, per- 
| haps, would have been a more distinctive term 
to apply to that added phase of a librarian's 
| activity, which I especially wish to emphasize ; 
| but administrator is broader, and may be con- 
strued as comprehending in a general way all his 


| varied functions. 
As promoter, the librarian should keep an eye 
on legislation, and work ever for the upholding 
| of the dignity of the profession and its advance- 
ment in recognition and usefulness. He should 
| establish friendly relations with all classes of so- 
ciety. He should endeavor to enlist the active 
support of all, and especially men of ability and 
power. The personal clement ‘enters largely 
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into all the affairs of life ; and men may often be people in carrying out the purposes for which 
induced to do things for the librarian personally they established the library, and that he is its 
which they would not undertake for the institu- worthy representative only so long as he gives 
tion alone. his talents to the public service. The public is 
To this end the librarian should keep in touch | an exacting master. It will not be satisfied with 
with the life of the community. He should | good intentions or good behavior; it is not par- 
mingle with men and not wholly seclude himself | ticular about methods; but it demands success. 
from society, even at some sacrifice of scholarly | Toachieve the highest success in the administra- 
tastes. Professor Winsor says: “1 know of no | tion of a public library requires, as I have said 
profession whose followers have greater need to | before, scholarship, business ability, courtesy, 
know men as they are, since a mission that is to | and enthusiasm. Led by his enthusiasm the li- 
ameliorate mankind must have its base of oper- | brarian will centre life and thought in his work; 
ations in a thorough knowledge of it.” He | he will think and live library; he will make the 
should be known personal'y, that he may make | library's interests hisinterests. Thus thorough- 
the library, its needs and its deeds, better known; | ly identified with the library, he will find that what 
for the librarian who is giving his whole soul to | is for its advantage is for his advantage. He 
his work carries, as it were, a banneremblazoned | cannot advance the interests of the institution 
with the name and the aims of his library. This | without promoting his own interests, and he 
will take time that he might otherwise give to | cannot allow the library to decline in usefulness 
self-culture and to the wide reading that fits him | without himself suffering in reputation and 
for the discharge of his educational functions; | standing. Pursuing his course with entire devo- 
but what is the use of his possessing this infor- | tion and due humility, he will realize that ‘*‘ He 
mation if but few come to the library to ask for | that loseth his life shall find it” and that ‘‘ He 
it or ifthe funds are so small that the books nec- | that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
essary to supply even a limited demand cannot A library must be largely—in most cases wholly 
be purchased? The librarian as guide and ency- | — what the librarian makes it. A board oftrus- 
clopedia must yield a little to the librarian as | tees isa changing body, composed generally of 
administrator and promoter. Inthe former ca- | busy men, whocan give but little time or thought 
pacity he may have —in libraries of any size he | to the library. Its progress and development 
must have — assistants; and with the develop- | must depend on the librarian; and in large libra- 
ment of departmental libraries, he will have as- | ries it will be measured chiefly by the librarian’s 
sistants who know more about their respective | ability as an executive, as an administrator. 
departments than he can. But the general ad- As Charles Dudley Warner has pointed out, 
ministration of the library and its representation | the marvel of architecture which has drawn the 
in the community must rest chiefly, if notentire- | whole civilized world to Chicago owes its su- 
ly, with him. The president or other trustee | preme grace and beauty to the good sense of the 
may so identify himself with the library as to | World’s Fair Commission in securing the finest 
stand for it; but this is a very exceptional and | talent, wherever they could find it, throughout 
abnormal case. The institution should be kept | the length and breadth of our country. They 
en évidence through its executive, the librarian. | did not consider whether an architect had a 
By this social contact the librarian broadens his | brother or a brother-in-law in Congress, but only 
own mind and enlarges his horizon, while he | whether he had won a place in the forefront of 
ascertains the wants of the public and im- | his profession. 
presses upon it the value and usefulness of the The remarkable growth and success of the 
library. Chicago Public Library arises from a similar 
In the performance of his exalted functions the | cause. When the people of Chicago decided that 
librarian should preserve a becoming modesty. | a public library was essential to the city’s pros- 
He should be careful not to abuse authority en- | perity and well-being, they did not entertain ap- 
trusted tohim. While exercising the large pow- | plications from politicians out of a job, or brief- 
ers granted him by a wise and liberal board, | less lawyers, or broken down clergymen. No, 
while identifying himself with the library and | they looked forthe most experienced librarian the 
standing for it before the public, he should never | country cou!d furnish. They found him in Cin- 
forget that he belongs to the library, not the li- | cinnati, They persuaded him that Chicago was 
brary to him, that he is simply the agent of the going to be a greater city than Cincinnati, and 
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he consented to go and organize the inchoate 
Chicago Public Library. When the city fell 
heir to the magnificent Newberry legacy it turned 
the public library over to au assistant who had 


been well trained in its administration (under | 


whom the institution has taken no steps back- 
ward), and gave to the master the task of plan- 
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ning a building that constitutes a distinct ce- 


parture in library architecture, and organizing a 
library that promises to be the finest reference 
library on the continent —a fitting combination 
and crown to an honorable career, and a lasting 
| monument to the professional attainments of Dr. 
' William Frederick Poole. 


WOMAN IN LITERATURE AT THE FAIR, FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
LIBRARIAN AND CATALOGER.* 


By Epiru E. Clarke, 


Woman in literature to a librarian means 
nothing. Sex in literature does not exist. Sicce 
the days when the editor of Blackwoed ad 
dressed Marian Evans as ‘‘ dear George,’ there 
has been no diagnosis capable of revealing 
whether an author is a man or a woman. 
Woman in literature to a librarian, therefore, 
means nothing; that is, save in one connection. 
There was formed at the Fair last summer a 
collection of 7000 books exclusively by women, 
and itis as librarian of that collection during 
four months that woman in literature became a 
reality to me. ‘* Cherchez la femme,” says the 
Frenchman. ‘‘ A woman is at the bottom of 
it,” is the English saying. Which maxims indi- 
cate, I take it, that in everything worth doing 
under the sun, a woman has a finger — nay, 
a whole hand—in the pie. Why, then, seek 
to disentangle her work from the grand total 
and exhibit it separately ? Why not let it take 
its place in the ranks as so much wor without 
emphasizing the fact of sex? This was the ob- 
jection often propounded by those who visited 
the Woman's Building, and especially the li- 
brary. Why have a library of women’s books? 
Why not let them take their place side by side 
with the men, and be judged equa!ly with them, 
instead of separating them, as if books by women 
were a different kind ? 

But, we said, why not? The Wisconsin His- 
torical Society has formed a collection of books 
by inhabitants of Wisconsin. Every school 


and college aims to possess the publications of | 


its graduates and faculty. Every institution 
managed on a broad plan aims to have some 
sort of a library on its special work. How 
many men with kobbies who do not collect 
books in that particular line, whether for use or 


* Paper read at the January meeting of the Chicago 
Library Club. 


curiosity ? Why, then, should the centre of 
woman's interests in this country — such as th: 

' Woman's Board at the Fair and the board which 
will have charge of the Woman's rial 
Building means to make itself — not collect in 
that building a library of books by women and 
about women? 

As to whether such a special exhibit is neces- 
sary to advertise what woman has done or can do 
to open the way for more progress, the remarks 
overheard at the Fair were sufficient proof. The 
great majority of sightseers at the Fair were 
from the small towns and country districts, who 
see woman almost exclusively in those occupa- 
tions which her affections lead her to choose — 
housekeeping and the rearing of children. They 
ignore the amount of intellect, not to speak of 
the moral qualities, which are brought into play 
in these employments, and are amazed when 
they are brought face to face with the achieve- 
ments of the same abilities when brought into 
competition with men in art, literature, science, 
or business. 

One of these unthinking ones, an Englishinan 
by his accent, was overheard to say, ‘‘ Ah! er! 
This isthe Woman's Building? The gy-urlsdo 
allthis? Why, they do some things fair /y well, 
don’t they ? 
‘* Why, I did not think there were so many books 


” 


From the remark so often heard, 


in the world written by women,” it is a far 
ery to Mr. Cutter’s estimate, who said: ‘‘ If you 
design to have all books written by women, you 
must build wide and deep.” As I urged him 
for figures, and gradually climbed up in my es- 
timate till I reached 50,000 possible volumes, 
** Ves,” said he, ‘‘I would not stop there, 
either.” 

But on examining the extent of territory laid 
under contribution for the 7ooo volumes gath 
ered by the Woman's Board, one's astonishment 
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begins to have some excuse. From 22 different 
countries committees of women officially ap- 
pointed, or individual authors, sent books, 
varying in number from over 1000 to one vol- 
ume. Denmark, Portugal,and Russia were the 
only countries in Europe that did not contribute; 
Bohemia, Poland, and Finland sending their 
quota with the larger powers. Thirty-one out of 
our 40 states and territories sent collections, 
varying from New York's 2400 to two or three 
stray volumes from Indiana or Kansas, For 
many of the states, like these, preferred to keep 
the books by their women in their own state 
house. Canada sent only two or three individ- 
ual offerings. Spain sent books from the Span- 
ish West Indies among its collection, with per- 
haps the most interesting set of books we had, 
old books by the sisters in the convents, a loan 
from the Biblioteca Nacional, dating, some of 
them, from as early as 1587. Mexico promised 
nine books, but never sent them. The same 
thing came to pass with regard to Japan's 
promised so volumes. A woman writerin Peru 
sent her works, but generally our Latin-Ameri- 
can cousins passed us byentirely. Among these 
22 different countries there were 19 different 
languages represented. The Arabic and Chi- 
nese books were written by missionaries in those 
countries, but the Sanskrit, Japanese, and Turk- 
ish books were native products. 

The books prepared specially for the Wom- 
an’s Library were not the least interesting part 
of the exhibit, being in many cases valuable 
contributions to the literature of the state or 
country. New York sent many portfolios of 
articles published only in periodicals, read be- 


fore clubs, etc., and these are the material which | 


composes the “ Distaff series,” now being is- 
sued. New Jersey, Connecticut, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia also made such compilations 
from the women of their respective states, the 
two former publishing them in handsome vol- 
umes. Massachusetts and New York prepared 
bibliographies of the women of their states. 
New York's was printed, and should be inevery 
library. Rhode Island also printed a smailer 
one, One of our most valuable works of this 
kind was the bibliography of Swedish women, 
very careful and full,in pamphlet form. Their 
fac-simile of St. Bridget’s ms., and their re- 
ports on woman's condition in Sweden, are also 
valuable for any library. 

Music was made an interesting feature of the 
Woman's Library, and there was a good deal of 
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it from France, Norway, and other countries. 
The collection of scientific monographs, pre- 
sented by the authors, was something not gener- 
ally obtainable by libraries, and it is hoped that 
it will be greatly added to. A movement is 
now on foot in Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
sities to collect all the theses of the women 
graduates for the Woman's Library. 

Enough to say that though some books 
were withdrawn, from 3000 to 4000 volumes 
were left as a nucleus for an international li- 
brary of woman's writings, and are now stored 
with their card catalog, in the Art Building at 
Jackson Park, waiting till their quarters shall 
be ready in the Woman’s Memorial Building to 
be erected. It is this catalog to which I allude 
in my remarks on woman in literature to a cata- 
loger. It is hoped that some time it will be 
printed and will be a contribution to cataloging 
and literary history worth having, including, 
as it does, an information card for each writer. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, after spend- 
ing a couple of hours looking over the library, 
said that he had a library of books on women 
which it had been one of the interests of his life 
to gather together, and that if the plans for 
the Woman's Library were -carried out, he 
could choose no better place as a depository of 
them. Should we add to the present collection 
Mr. Higginson’s contribution, we shall in the 
near future have in Chicago a working collec- 
tion which should prove useful, historically and 
bibliographically, to the student of that branch 
of social science which is summed up in the 
phrase, ‘‘ the condition of women.” 

So much for woman in literature to the li- 
| brarian. On the other hand, woman in litera- 
ture to the cataloger is a stern reality, a thorn 
| in the flesh, which to one in a library of books 
| by women only, and from all lands, came ar- 
rayed in a!lits terrors. Though not a sworn 
| foe to matrimony, | fear were I the autocrat 
of the literary world a ukase would long ago 
have been issued forbidding women writers to 
marry. 

My early acquaintance with full names in 
cataloging was fraught with awe at the impres- 
| sive string of names belonging to women who had 
married twice, as, for instance, the common ex- 
amples, Mrs. Mary Clemmer Hudson Ames and 
Mrs. Helen Maria Fiske Hunt Jackson. An Eng- 
lish or American woman on marrying usually 
drops one or two names; it may be her given or 
her family name, euphony in combination being 
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the largestelementinthechoice. If she marries 
twice, there are more eliminations, If she 
writes under her husband's name during a part 
of that time the metamorphoses of her designa- 
tion are complete. Thus her name becomes 
perplexing from two points of view: the cata- 
loger finds it difficult to reconstruct the complete 
and fully matured catalog entry from the suc- 
cessive rudimentary forms, and the reader fails 


to recognize in Lady Mary Anne Stewart Barker | 
Broome his old friend Lady Barker, the brilliant | 


chronicler of life in the English colonies. 

It will be seen that I am discussing the ques 
tion according to the ru'e, universa!, I believe, 
of entering married women under their own per- 
sonal names instead of their husbands’, and 
further, though this the British Museum does 
not do, of making the name before marriage 
and by a former marriage, if any, a part of the 
entry. 

I might sum up the dangers and difficulties of 


dealing with married women’s names under six 


cases, the first of which has been already de- 


scribed. 


My second case is where an authoress writes | 


under her husband's name, as it appears on her 
calling cards. Stumbling on the name of Mrs. 
Constance Cary Harrison, it needed the title of 
a familiar novel to convince me that Mrs. Burton 
Harrison had transformed herself into that. 
Mrs. E. Lindon Bates’ petition. that her chosen 
pen-name be respected in the catalog at the 
Fair did not avail; but a cross-reference was 
ruthlessly made from that form to Mrs. Jose 


phine White Bates, under which guiseher works | 


now appear there. Mrs. Fred Burnaby mas- 
querades under the burden of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Alice Frances Witshed Burnaby Main, where 


I hope her readers may have good luck in find- | 
| ra, Sefiora or Dofia, Fru, Mevrouw, Frau are 


ing her. 
The third case is much worse. 
cousins, Italians, Swedes, some Austrians and 


Our foreign 


Spaniards, when they marry either prefix or 
affix their husband’s name to their own family 
Whether they prefix or affix it seems 
Consu!ting 


name. 
to an outsider a matter of chance. 
Gubernatis’ ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Contemporains,” 
we find two cases where the husband’s name 


precedes —Siga. Aurelia Cimino Folliero de 


Luna and Siga. Sacconi-Ricci—balanced by 
two where the maiden name precedes — Siga. 
Sophie Albini-Bisi and Dofia Carolina Coronado 
de Perry. 

I have been told that the order of the names 
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is decided by the marriage contract, tut ls 


pect from some vagaries I found onthe ttl 


pages that the fickle writer occasionally varies 


the wording of that document t 
Siga. Mathilde 
four title pages as quoted, but ona fifth, 1 
believe, she came out as Mathilde Oddo-Bena 


fede Cutter, 23c, says: Enter under th: 


herself. 


Bonafede-Oddo appeared 


generally used by the at 
thor, even theugh it be her maiden name.’ 
And I would add to that 


order uncertain, do not add up al! attainable 


when you find the 
examples and divide by two 
t an ; but adopt the 


operandi of the stock exchange,” toss up a 
ge, 


ho;ing thereby 


modus 


) attain a golden n 
penny, enter under one form, refer from the 
other, and do not worry. 

The fourth difficulty is reached, and the plot 
thickens. I quote Cutter, § 29: “ In languages 
which use a masculine and feminine form of 
family names (as Modjeski and Modjeska) use 
that which the authoress herself chiefly eim- 
pleys.” I had a list of 4 
esses, and it struck me asa little curious that 


Bohemian author- 
every name ended in ‘oy a.” I consulted a 
Bohemian friend ab« 
not help but be right, as that was the feminine 


t it, and she said it could 
form. Mr. Naprstek’s wife was not, as one 
might expect, Mrs. Naprstek, but Mrs. Napr- 
stekova. 

The fifth case is authoresses wh« 
Our friend and port 


change 
nationality in marrying. 
ess, Agnes Mary Frances Robinson, crossed 
the English Channel to find a husband, and is 
now Madame Jacques Darmesteter on her (itle- 
pages. Is she Agnes Marie, 
the English form of her name 

A sixth and last difficulty is to 


or does she retain 


( quire the 


form of Mrs. in every language. Mme., Signe 


common compared with Pani in the Bohemian, 
and I confess the Russian, Polish, and others 
are still unknown to me. The British Museum 


} 


gives all titles in Engl’sh, and the vernar lar 


touch so dear to the prefessional cataloger’: 
heart may be an over-refinement. 

Though I had many other trials at the Fair, 
not only with women in literature, but with 


‘*real live’ ones, I have orly to say in con 
clusion, that ‘‘ with all their faults I love them 
still,” and hope they will go on writing, yes, 
and marrying too, till our Woman's Library 
shall double or even treble Mr. Cutter’s mag- 


nificent predictions. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS, 


Tue recently issued report of the Los Angeles 
Public Library contains some interesting statis- 
tics in regard to the chief public libraries of the 
United States. The following table shows the 


home circulation of those public libraries issuing | 


over 200,000 volumes annually, also the number 


of volumes contained in each such library, the | 


population of each city according to the census 
of 1890, and the total salary roll in each instance. 
To this table is appended a statement of the prin- 
cipal San Francisco libraries, submitted for pur- 
poses of comparison between the libraries of San 
Francisco and that of Los Angeles: 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES CIRCULATING OVER 200,000 VOLI'MES FOR 


HOME USE. 

City. Home No, Pop. Salaries. 

use. Vols. 1890. 

Chicago...... -+» 988,601 189,350 $73.787 27 
726,052 576,237 2,684 7 
Raitimore....... 442,654 122,773 19,7441 
Jersey City 345,099 32,110 18,290 91 
Minneapolis,....... 333,612 61,992 22,870 00 
+ 315,888 115,660 16,138 
Newark.. es 879,347 35,937 14,586 67 
Angeles 267,054 34,332 50, 39 10,979 
Cleveland.,........ 259,693 72,078 261,355 12,636 8 
Cincinnati,...... + 254,517 202,705 296,908 32,346 § 


SAN FRANCISCO LIBRARIES, 
Mechanics’ Inst.... 152,709 62,444 298,907 10,059 
Mercantile,........ 18,392 62,82 298,907 4.217 5 
Public Library..... 139.630 74,200 298,997 18,623 00 


The comparative use of the public libraries in 
11 large cities of the United States is shown by 
the following table giving the average number 
of books circulated to each inhabitant : 

Average No. 

ot Books 

Per Capita 
Los Angeles. 
(2) Jersey City.. 


(4) 1.61 
(s) 8.53 
(6) Newark........ 1.49 
1.02 
(10) Cincinnati......... 85 
(11) San Francisco...... 47 


The comparative cost of circulating books in 
the several cities named is shown by the follow- 
ing table, which gives the average expense (in 
salaries) per volume circulated : 


(3) Jersey City........... 3.3 
(2) Los Angeles... 4.1 
Baltimore......... 44 
(4) Cleveland...... 4.8 
(s) 
5.3 
(7) Minneapolis. .. 
(9) Boston 12.7 
(10) 12.8 
San Francisco............. 13.3 


Commenting upon these figures the trustees 
say : ‘‘ Thus it appears that, while Los Angeles 
shows the largest per capita circulation of any 
of the cities named, the expense of circulat- 
ing was lower with us than in any other city, 
with but one exception — Jersey City. While 
the general average of cost in the 11 cities was 
7.3. cents per volume, Los Angeles has an expense 
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THE EXTINCTION OF THE BETTING 
EVIL IN PUBLIC NEWS-ROOMS.* 


By J. Elliot, Libvarian, Wol crhampton Public Li 
war) 


For several years past complaints have been 
made by the reading public of disorderly gangs 
of betting men monopolizing the newspapers, 
especially in the morning. At Wolverhampton 
laborers out of work complained that they had 
| to wait for hours before they could see the ad- 
| vertising columns; politicians left the room dis- 
| gusted because no leading article or report of 
| meeting could be read with comfort, on account 
| of the annoyance caused by scores of betting 
| men retaining the sporting columns on the other 

side of the papers. To add to the nuisance a 

number of boys, with pencils and note-books, 
| sent out of shops and factories, copied extracts 
from the betting columns daily, and even women 
were frequently seen similarly oecupied. 

Members of the committee, in their occasional 
visits, not only heard conversation — in the tem- 
porary absence of officials, and in direct viola- 
| tion of the printed regulations before the eyes of 
| the offenders in large type — but actually saw 
| money passed between these gamblers and their 
victims in the news-room. 

The chief constable and town clerk were con- 
sulted, and the police did their best to miti- 

gate the evil. This relief proved of little avail; 

| great difficulty was experienced in removing 
| hoards of loungers round the doors, spitting, 
smoking, and discussing the merits and demerits 
of horses in language unfit for quotation; to these 
evils was added another hitherto unheard of, viz.: 
that timid ladies were deterred from entering 
the building and using the library, on account of 
the roughs assembling near the entrance. 

After discussion the committee unanimously 
resolved to obliterate the betting and sporting 
columns in all the newspapers. This spirited 
move had the desired effect —no victory could be 
more complete ; as the betting men, interested 
in nothing else whatever, left the building with 
one accord. Five months have now elapsed; 
perfect order has been preserved; and although 
the readers are as numerous as ever, no difficulty 
is experienced in any respect. Artisans who had 
not used the reading-room for years, on account 
of the difficulty or impossibility of reading the 
news, have since returned, grateful to the com- 
mittee for the extinction of the betting nuisance. 
Letters of congratulation were received from man- 
ufacturers and from various parts of the country. 
No complaint has reached us on the score of 
delay, for by means of stencil plates cut to size of 
the betting columns, the whole is accomplished 
in a few minutes each day. The slight opposi- 
tion of a few anonymous correspondents in the 
local press soon died away, and now everybody 
scems in favor of the reform. To all who suffer 
from the betting nuisance, obliteration is strongly 
recommended to restore the reading-room to the 
dignity of a literary institution. 


} 
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*(From The Library. Mr. R, K, Dent, librarian of the 
Aston Manor (Rng.) Library, reports ** Marked im- 
provemert of the reading-rooms after the committee 


of only 4.1_cents,” 


authorized the blacking’ out’ of sporting news 
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‘American Librarn 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Reprint of the A. L. A. Handbook, 


Oricin. Early in 1876 a few who believed 
that the great work just opening before libraries 
as an educational force demanded organization 
and active co-operation, proposed a library con- 
ference in connection with the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. The hearty responses from prominent 
librarians led to general announcements in the 
press, and special invitations, sect through the 
U.S. Bureau of Education, American and 
leading foreign librarians. October 4, 1876, 
100 enthusiastic librarians gathered in Phila- 
delphia and spent three days in comparison of 
methods and active interchange of views and 
experience. 

The great practical benefits derived and the 
possibilities of progress and influence suggested 
by this first meeting convinced the most scepti- 
cal, and on October 6, 1876, was permanently 
organized the American Library Association, 
‘for the purpose of promoting the library in- 
terests of the country, and of increasing reci- 
procity and good-will among librarians and ail 
interested in library economy and bibliographi- 
cal studies,” 

ORGANIZATION. The first officers were : presi- 
dent, Justin Winsor; vice-presidents, A. R. 
Spofford, W: F: Poole, H: A. Homes; secretary 
and treasurer, Melvil Dewey. They drafted a 
constitution and by-laws, which were adopted 
at the second meeting in New York, Septem- 
ber 4, 1577. 

The revision which the growth of the asso- 
ciation and 17 years’ working experience had 
shown desirable was adopted at the Chicago 
meeting in July, 1893. 


NEW CONSTITUTION. 


§ 1. Mame, This organization shall be called 
the American Library Association. 

S$ 2. Object. Its object shall be to promote 
the welfare of libraries by stimulating public 
interest in founding and improving them, by se 
curing needed state and national legislation, by 
furthering such co-operative work as shall im- 
prove results or reduce expenses, by exchanging 
views and making recommendations, and by 
advancing the common interests of librarians, 
trustees, and others engaged in library or allied 
educational work. 

Mem 


S$ 3. £ligitility. Any trustee, librarian, or 
other person engaged in public library adminis- 
tration may become a member of the Association 
by paying the annual fee and signing the con- 
stitution or a membership application blank 
supplied by the secretary and to be filed in the 
records, Other persons may in the same man- 
ner become members after election by the board. 
Any member paying an annul fee of $5 shall be 
known as a fellow. 

fee. The annual dues shall be 
£2 for members and $5 for fellows or institu- 
tions, payable in January. 
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S$ 5. Associates. Associates may be elected 
by the board for a single year with all privileges 
of members except voting, and shall pay beside 
the annual fee of $2 pone fee as shall be estab- 
lished each year by the board for associates 
wishing to share in reduced rates granted to 
members; but no extra fee shall be required 
from persons in the immediate family of mem- 
bers. 

6. Honorary members. Uonorary members 
nominated by the board may be elected by unan- 
imous vote at any meeting of the Association, 
and shall be exempt from dues. 

$ 7. Life members and fellows. Any member 
may become a life member or life fellow, en 
titled during life to a'l rights and privileges of 
membership without payment of annual dues, 
by payment of $25 for life membership and 
$100 for life fellowship. 

$ 8. Life membership fees. All receipts from 
life memberships, and all gifts for this special 
purpose, shall constitute an endowment fund, 
which shall be invested and kept forever invio- 
late. The interest shall be expended as the 
council may direct. The custody of the endow- 
ment fund shall be committed to three trustees, 
one of whom shall be elected by ballot at each 
annual meeting of the Association, to hold office 
for three years from the date of his election. 
No money shall be expended from the endow- 
ment fund except on check signed by a majority 
of the trustees. 

Officers. 

$ 9. The officers of the Association shall be 

a president, three vice-presidents, a secretary, 

and a treasurer, to be elected by ballot at the 

annual meeting, and to hold office until the ad- 

journment of the meeting at which their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

S 10. Executive board. These officers, to- 
gether with the president for the preceding year, 
shall constitute an executive board, with power 
to act for the Association in intervals between 
meetings on all matters on which they reach 
unanimous agreement. 

They shall elect from members of the Asso- 
ciation a finance committee, consisting of three 
members, a co-operative committee of five mem- 
bers, and such other committees or officers as 
shall be required to transact the business of the 
Association. 

S 11. Secretary. The secretary shall have 
charge of the books, papers, and correspond- 
ence, and shall give due notice of any election, 
app intment, meeting, or other business requir- 
ing the personal attention of any member. 

$12. Recorder, The recorder shall keep a 
faithful record of the members present at each 
meeting of the Association or board, and of all 
business transacted. 

$ 13. Zreasurer, The treasurer shall keep a 
full and accurate record of all receipts and dis- 
bursements, with date, purpose, and amount ; 
collect dues; pay bi!ls, but only on written order 
of two members of the finance committee; and 
shall make an annual report. 

S$ 14. Finance committee. The finance com- 
mittee shall make all needed appropriations, 
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audit bills, and give orders on the treasurer 
for payment; and no expense shall be incurred 
on behalf of the Association by any officer or 
committee in excess of the appropriation made 
for the purpose by the finance committee. 


$15. Co-operation committee. The co-opera- 
tion committee shall consider and report on 
plans for securing improvement, economy, uni- | 


formity, and harmony in any department of li- | 


brary work. 

S$ 16. Council. There shall be a council to 
serve as an advisory board. No recommenda- 
tion in relation to library administration shal 
be promulgated by the Association, and no sec 
tion shall be established under its name, till ap- 
proved by two-thirds vote of the council. 

The council shall consist of 20 members, whose 
term of office shall be five years. They shall be 
divided into five classes, so that the term of 
office of four members shall expire annually. 
Election for their successors shall be by ballot 
of the Association at the annual meeting, from 
eight nominees selected by the council by ballot. 
All other vacancies shall be filled by the council 
for the unexpired terms. 


Meetings. 
$17. Regular meetings. There shall be an 
annual meeting at such time and place as may 
have been decided on by the Association or 
board, and the secretary shall send notice to 
every member of the Association at least one 
month before meeting. 

Special meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association shall be called by the president 


18. 


on request of Io or more members. provided | 


that one month's previous notice be duly given, 


and that only business specified in the call shall 


be transacted. 


Meetings of the board maybe called by the | 


president or by a majority of its members. 
S19. Quorum, 
constitute a quorum, 
$ 20. Votes by correspondence. 


Any resolu- 


tion approved in writing by every member of | 


the board or of any committee shall have the 
force of a vote. 


Amendments and by-laws. 


S 21. Amendments, This constitution may 
be amended by three-fourths vote at two succes- 
sive meetings of the Association, provided that 
each member shall be notified of the proposed 
amendment at least one month before its final 
adoption. 

§ 22. Adoption and amendment. Any by-law 
not inconsistent with this constitution may be 
adopted or amended by three-fourths vote at 
two successive meetings. 

$ 23. Suspension and repeal. Any by-law 
may be suspended by unanimous vote at any 
meeting, but shall be repealed only by three- 
fourths vote at two successive meetings. 


BY-LAWS. 


$1. a Mility of president. The per 
son shall not be elected president for two con- 
secutive terms. 


same 
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Twenty active members shall | 


<2. Progra be read be- 


No p 2 shal 


fore a meeting of the Association till it es bee 
examined by the board or a program committee 
appointed by it, which shall decide whether it 
to be read entire or by abstract, or to be sub- 
mitted for printing in full or abstract, or re- 
ected. 

S 3. Avsolution and necmicnts, Th 
board shall appoint for each general meeting a 
local committee to have in charge all local ar 
rangements under the Genes n of the board or 
program committee, and also a res ns cou 
mittee to prepare for the Association needed 
votes of thanks and other resolutions; and all 


resolutions offered by members sha'l be referred 
to this committee for any desirable revision be 
fore final action is taken thereon by the Associa 
tion. 

Opjecrs. Beside advancing general library 
interests in every practicable way, the Asso: ia- 
tion, which is commonly knownas the A. L. A 
aims: 

1. By organization and force of numbers, t» 
| effect needed reforms and improvements most 
| of which could not be brought about by individ- 
ual effort. 

2. By co-operation, to lessen labor and ex- 

pense of library administration. 
3. By discussion and comparison, to utilize 
the combined experiments and experience of the 
profession in perfecting plans and methods 
and in solving difficulties. 

4. By meetings and correspon lence, to pro 
mote acquaintance and esprif « ” 

MretTincs. Dates and of eneral meet- 
ings are as follows : 


1876 Philade!phia. 
| 1877 New York. 
1877. London, international ; 22 American 
celegates. 
1879. Boston and Cambridge. 
| 4288t. Washington and Baltimore. 


| 882, Cincinnati. 
Buffalo. 


1553. 

1855. Lake George. 
1886, Milwaukee. 

1887 Thousand Islands 


1888. Catskills. 


188g. St. Louis. 

1890. White Mountains. 

San Francisco. 

1892. Lakewood (N. J.), Baltimore, and 
Washington. 

1893 Chicago. 

18y4. Lake Placid in the Adirondacks 

Three sessions are usually held daily, and 


between these are crowded the various section 
and committee meetings. 

Condensed papers and practical discussions 
occupy the whole time, and the A. L. A. is wid: 
ly known as one of the hardest working among 
the hundreds of annual conventions. 

Post-CONVERENCES. Experience having 
that perhaps quite as mu¢ h prac tical good 
the year’s work comes from the infor 
cared on by twes and threes, tis u 

al to have a post-conterence, which is on 
| so enjoyable and profitable that it tends to h 


rove 
for 
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together the leading members for a few days | till resigned by the holder or withdrawn by the 

when they have leisure to talk over fully the sub- | board, 

jects in which they have common and peculiar Each member receives one copy of every pub- 

interest. lication of the section. This is charged to his 
This post-conference, the intervals between account, and he is allowed to select added copies 

sessions, and the one social evening which is a | of any publication of the section up to the total 

fixed feature of the program, afford opportunity | amount paid in fees. Members receive a dis- 

for informal intercourse which does much to | count on publications of the section. 

develop the strong esprit de corps which charac- The executive board is authorized to receive associate 


terizes the A. L, A. members at an annual fee not exceeding $2, and to de- 
MEMBERSHI?. Membership is open to any | termine what privileges shal! be accorded such members, 
; : es nde : | and also to extend the privileges of regular membership 

—— ted with library administration, | to those who render equivalent services to the section. 
whether as trustee, librarian, assistant, orin any | 


other capacity. The A. L. A. also cordially Article 4—Officers. $3 1. Number. The offi- 


cers of this section shall be a president, a secre- 


welcomes all other friends of library progress, | b 
who may become members on vote of the board; | tary, and a treasurer, and an executive board 
of five, of which the above officers shall be 


| 
for the vast field before the Association offers 
abundant work for all. members. 
Annual fees vary according to grade of mem- § 2. Election. These officers shall be chosen 
j at the regular meetings of the section in connec- 
| 


bership. For details see constitution, 4-9. 1 : 
Every member receives free the annual vol- | tion with the annual meetings of the American 


ume of proceedings. In these days of rapid li- | Library Association, and shall hold office till 
brary progress every librarian who wishes to | their successors are appointed. 
keep abreast of his profession must keep in close | $3. Secretary. The secretary shall keep a 
touch with this representative national body. In | faithful record of all meetings of the section and 
it are enrolled from all parts of the country, not of the executive board, shall give due notice of 
only librarians, but also many others interested | such meetings and of any election or other busi- 
in libraries as an educational agency. To its | mess requiring the personal attention of any 
leaders libraries everywhere turn for advice as | member, and shall have charge of the books, 
to buildings, administration, and employees; and | papers, and correspondence. 
from its ranks nearly all important library posi- $4. Zreasurer, The treasurer shall keep a 
tions in the country are filled. full and accurate record of all receipts and dis- 
Beside its professional advantages, member- | bursements, and of the membership of the sec- 
ship secures in travelling and hotel rates for | tion, and shall pay no money without the written 
the annual meetings and post-conferences re- | Order of a majority of the executive board, and 


ductions which exceed many fold the trifling | Shall make an annual report. - 
yearly fee. $5. Executive board. The executive board 


shall be charged with the direction and control 
of the work of the section, and shall endeavor in 
Within the Association are several sub-organ- | every way in their power to further its objects. 
izations of those engaged in the same specific | They shall make a full report in writing at each 
work or seeking to accomplish some common | regular meeting of the section, and this report, 
purpose of too technical or novel character, or | with the other proceedings of the section, shall 
involving too great outlay to belong properly | be submitted to the American Library Associa- 
to the Association at large. These sections, | tion for publication with its proceedings. 
whose meetings are open to all, provide for the | Article 5.— Amendments. This constitution 
needs of each special class of workers, while the may be amended by a three-fourths vote of those 
regular sessions are left free for subjects of gen- | present at any regular meeting of the section, 
eral interest. | provided that the proposed amendments shall 
have been specifically set forth in the call for 
pe y 
PUBLISHING SECTION, such meeting. 
"ertodt index. i i 

Origin, Organized in 1886, this is an out- Periodical index, Poole's Index with its 
supplements illustrates how great saving of labor 

growth of the standing co-operation committee | : ete 
established in 1876 ‘to secure uniformity and | and money results from organized division of 
ee ' y labor. It has entirely superseded the former 


SECTIONS. 


econo in me s of adminis ion,” 
conomy in method en practice in hundreds of libraries, of separately 
Conctitation. cataloging every leading magazine article. This 

work now, instead of being duplicated, is equita- 


Article 1— Name, This organization shall be | bly divided. Each has but a fraction of the labor, 
called the American Library Association Pub- | but enjoys the whole benefit in the ‘*‘ Co-opera- 
lishing Section. tive index” which each year in printed form, 

Article 2— Object. Its object shall be tosecure | available to all, brings up to date the great 
the preparation and publication of such catalogs, | ‘‘ Index to periodical literature.” 
indexes, and other bibliographical helps as may These annual supplements are once in five 
best be produced by co-operation. years combined in a single alphabet and again 

Article 3 — Members. Any library, institution, | printed. 
or individual elected by the executive board may Readine for the young. The section issued in 
become a member on payment of afee of $5 for | 1890 ‘* Reading for the young,” by John F. Sar- 
each calendar year. Membership shall continue | gent, a classified, annotated, and indexed list of 
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the best books for young people. This is already 
widely recognized as the best existing guide to 


this class of literature, so indispensable in all 
public libraries. 
A. L. A. index. This work, issued in 1893, 


aims to do for general literature what Poole’s 
** Index” has done for periodicals. Ina single 
alphabet of subjects it gives a clue to the! 
rinth of miscellaneous essays, collected biography 
and travel, historic monographs, reports of various 
sociological societies, boards, etc. 

Printed catalog cards, The Library Bureau 
began in Nov., 1893, to print catalog cards of 
leading new publications and standard works, 
thus cataloging once for al! the great mass of 
books which are now cataloged in each of hun- 
dreds of libraries. The Rudo!ph Indexer Co, is 
about to begin a similar work. 

Scientific index, The next co-operative index 
will probably be that of scientific serials, transla- 
tions, and monographs, and willsave many a long 
search through indexes of individual volumes or 
through volumes entirely unindexed, beside fre- 
quently directing one to a source that he would 
otherwise altogether miss. 

Systematic reviewing, This section has now 
before it the proposal that the whole range of 
subjects be covered by a corps of reviewers, each 
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aby- | 


1894, when all law librarians ially in 
vited to be present. 


CoLLeGE — The college 


will be spec 


librarians 


held their first meeting in 1§85 at St. Louis, for 
fuller consideration of topics pee uliar to libraries 
of educational institutions, and at their second 


meeting in 1890 formally organized. 

Trusrees’ Secrion.—There has always been 
at A. L. A. meetings a sprinkling of library 
trustees among its most interested and efficient 
workers. In 1890 special invitations and an ¢1 
tire session devoted to mutuak relations of trus- 
and librarians called out a much larger 
representation and resulted in permanent organ- 
ization as a Trustees’ Section, with Hon. Pliny T. 
Sexton, Palmyra, N. Y., a trustee of the N. Y. 
State Library, aschairman. The trustees compare 
views and advise with each other on their pe- 


tees 


| culiar duties, and the section in its importance 


to be the best available authority in his field, who | 
shall prepare signed and dated reviews for sim- | 


ultaneous issue in a large circle of newspapers 
throughout America; that, 
paper review, a condensed catalog note be pre- 
pared stating whether the work is elementary 
or advanced, its relative value, and noting im- 
portant errors and where full criticism may be 
found. 

The advantages prophesied for this plan arean 
increased sense of responsibility of authorship 
and an increased responsibility of reviewing; in- 
crease in public esteem for reviews and economy 
of time for readers by guiding them directly to 
the books best adapted to their purposes. It 
would also afford a valuable guide both to li- 
braries and private owners in bookbuying. 

These are a few of the many possibilities 
before the publishing section. Certainty and 
promptness of realization depend on heartiness 
of support accorded by those interested. 

STATE LipRARY ASSOCIATION. The next sec- 
tion organized was the Association of State Li- 
brarians for state and law library interests. In 
1893 this was divided into the state library asso- 
ciation and law section. The most important li- 
brary problem now before the country is the re- 
lation of the states to libraries. 
legislation, subsidies, state aid, exemption from 
taxation, public documents and their distribution, 
organization of the library interests of each state, 
library commissions, travelling libraries, public 
libraries departments, annotated lists of best 
books prepared and distributed by the state au- 


beside the full news- | 


| experienced librarians of the country. 


This includes | 


thorities, and indeed every question concerning | 


the state’s relation to library interests. 

The special handbook explaining fully the work 
of this section can be had from the president, 
Melvil Dewey, State Library, Albany, N.Y. The 
law section it is hoped will begin its independent 
work at the Lake Placid meeting in September, 


| editor, and pledged the hearty 


| 
| 


to library interests is second only to the A. L. A 
itself. 
Among the resolutions passed at their first 


meeting was one expressing their conviction of 


the benefit of the A. L. A. meetings both to 
librarians and trustees and therefore to the 
public, and earnestly urging on their fellow- 


trustees not only the great importance of send- 
ing their librarians to these conferences, paying 
their expenses and giving them the time in addi- 
tion to their regular vacation, but also of attend- 
ing themselves. 

BisLiIoGRAPHIC SECTION.—This section is the 
next to be organized. The first 17 years have 
been wisely given to improving methods and ap- 
pliances, and to organizing and getting the A. 
L. A. into good working condition, The time 
has now come to unite efforts in the highest 
field of library co-operation, to which all else is 
tributary, the supply of the best books. The 
greatest work before the new section is the ‘* A. 
L. A. catalog,” a classified, annotated, and in- 
dexed list of best books on all subjects, combin- 
ing in a single manual the judgment of the most 
This will 
start with brief, annotated class-lists on subjects 
most needed, and will be revised and enlarged 
in each edition. When the series is finished and 
bound together it will make the complete catalog. 

The great fault of most lists is that they em- 
barrass young librarians and readers by offering 
too much, The new lists will consist of a few 
of the very best books, chiefly in English, selected 
with regard to those wishing: (1) primers of 
the subject; (2) fuller manuals; (3) exhaustive 
treatises. Leading foreign books will be added 
in successive revisions. 

This general plan was first proposed in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL of August, 1877 (p. 423-27 
At the Boston meeting of the A. L. A. in 1879, 
it was heartily taken up and aneditor appointed, 
but circumstances compelled him to resign the 
work within a year. In April, 1854, the commit- 
tee of seven in charge announced (L. J. 9:69) the 
appointment of the projector of the catalog a: 
voluntary 
operation of the Association. Much preliminary 
work has been done and arrangements have 
been this year completed to meet necessary ex- 
penses of preparation, so that the first sections 


co- 
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will be printed during the coming year. The 
catalog published in December, 1893, by the U. 
S. Bureau of Education of the A. L. A. library of 
so000 volumes, exhibited at the World's Fair, 
makes an excellent basis for the work, and is in 
fact its first edition, except that it lacks the an- 
notations which are the most important feature 
of the plan. Over too members have already 
shown theirinterest by buying a special edition of 
Sonnenschein’s ** Best books" to use as a check- 
listin comparing judgment. They with others 
interested will torm the bibliographic section, 
and at each annual meeting of the A. L. A. will 
interchange needed corrections and additions and 
arrange for constant co-operation through the 
year by means of correspondence. After years 
ot delay the way is now clear for the early issue 
of this, the most important co-operative work yet 
undertaken in the interests of better reading. 

Some of the chief uses of this catalog will 
be: 

1 Asa guide to bookbuyers, whether for private 
or public libraries. 

2 Asa guide to readersin choosing what books 
they might best take from the library or from 
their own shelves. 

3 As a manual to answer most wisely the con- 
stant question, ‘‘ What is the best book on my 
subject?” 

4. To take the place of the printed catalog 
in small public libraries, by writing in the mar- 
gin the location number ofall booksin the library, 
unmarked titles being the best conceivable pur- 
chase list. 

5. As the most convenient form of catalog for 
most private libraries, by checking in the margin 
all of the books owned. 

6. As acheck-list of books read, with personal 
notes. 

All interested in this work are invited to send 
their addresses to the editor, Melvil Dewey, Li- 
brary School, Albany, N. Y. 


ALLIED AGENCIES. 


From the A. L. A. have grown three agencies 
whose influence and value have been perhaps 
even greater than its own immediate action, 
though none of the three are under its direct con- 
trol: 

1. LipRARY JOURNAL. Thisisthe official organ, 
a monthly exponent of library progress, whose 
17 volumes constitute a bibliothecal library now 
recognized as a necessity in every progressive 
library, and as unequalled in any language. 

2. Library Burcau. This, since its first three 
years, when it was conducted as a part of the 
secretary's work, has had no organic connection 
with the A. L. A., but is carried on in full har- 
mony with its spirit and aims, as an instrument 
through which A. L. A. co-operative schemes 
may be realized, and as an agency for a!l library 
wants except books and periodicals. It under- 
takes, as a library centre for the country, such 
needed enterprises as are impracticable for the 
Association or LIpRARY JOURNAL, and thus serves 
as their business supplement, pub!ishing and 
manufacturing many technical library fittings 


and supplies needed for the most efficient and 
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economical work, but which would net be under- 
taken by a mere commercia! house. 

3. Library School. Thisschool at Albany, uncer 
direction of the University of the State of New 
York, is a powerful agent in raising the standards 
of intelligence and efficiency for librarians and 
their assistants. Only those who have com- 
pleted a high-school course or its equivalent are 
admitted to the entrance examinations, which 
cover two years’ work of college grade. College 
graduates may be received without examination. 

A standing of 75 per cent. in all work of the 
two years’ course is required for a diploma ; 
while for the degree bachelor of library science 
(B.L.S.) honors, or g0 percent. in three-fourths 
of the work of the course, are required. 

Graduates of the school are already taking 
leading places in the profession, many of them 
in turn giving more or less systematic training to 
others. The three great institutes, Pratt in 
Brooklyn, Drexel in Philadelphia, and Armour 
in Chicago, have all chosen graduates of the 
Library School for their librarians and assistants 
and, to meet the demand for trained help even in 
the simpler forms of library work, each has 
established library classes to supply a more ele- 
mentary course than that offered by the school. 
The spirit of the A. L. A. is thus being spread 
abroad among library workers. 

4. Library clubs. June 18, 1885, the New 
York Library Club was organized to promote by 
meetings, discussions and co-operation the library 
interests of New York and vicinity. Its success 
has shown the need of similar clubs in all great 
cities, wherever within a convenient distance 
there are a reasonable number of library workers, 
inspired by the modern spirit of progress. The 
Chicago Library Club was organized Dec. 17, 
1891 ; and Philadelphia followed Jan. 209, 1892. 

5. State associations, On July 11, 1890, was 
organized the New York Library Association, 
the first devoted solely to the library interests 
of a single state. Details of its p!an and work 
can be had in its own handbook by applying to 
the State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Similar associations have already been or- 
ganized by the following : 1890 — Iowa, Sept. 2 ; 
New Hampshire, Sept. 11 ; Massachusetts, Nov. 
13; New Jersey, Dec. 29. 1891 — Connecticut, 
Feb. 23; Wisconsin, March 11; Maine, March 
19; Michigan, Sept. 1; Kansas, Sept. 26; 
Southern California, Nov. 9; Minnesota, Dec. ; 
Indiana, Dec. 30. 1892 — Colorado, Dec. 29. 

Thus the national organization of 1876 has 
been supplemented by state organizations for 
more specific work pertaining to single comme n- 
wealths, and these in turn are found to need the 
organized efforts of local clubs devoted to the 
general library interests of a single vicinity. 

Work not limited by locality but commanding 
the interest of only part of the Association is 
provided for by the various sections. 

AFFILIATED MEETINGS, 

In connection with the A. L. A., meetings are 

also held of the various sections of the State 


Library Association, and of the state associations 
which follow the custom of gathering their mem- 
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bers for at least a short session during A. L. A. 
week. There is also an annual reunion of all 
those connected with the Library School, whether 
as faculty, lecturers, graduates, or students. 

INTERESTED LIST. 

One not caring to send the $2 fee and become 
a member, but yet wishing to receive other 
printed matter about libraries and librariarship, 
should send his address marked 
libraries” to Melvil Dewey, State Library, Al 
bany, N. Y., who keeps a card registry of those 
in any part of the world who are specially in- 
terested in the modern library movement. 


State Librarn Associations. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRA RY ASSOCIATION. 

Tue fourth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Association was held at Concord, 
N. H., Jan. 31, 1894. Hon. William W. Bailey, 
of Nashua, presided, and the following new 
members were elected: Gen. G: T. Crufts of 
Bethlehem, F: Gowing of Nashua, F. S. Streeter 
of Concord, Col. Dan‘el Hall of Dover, ex-Gov. 
C: H. Sawyer of Dover. 

The following officers were elected : Presi- 
dent, W: W. Bailey of Nashua ; vice-presidents, 
Col. E. H. Gilman for Rockingham County, a 
E. Pearl for Strafford, Hon. E. P. Jewell for 
Belknap, E. L. Marston for Carroll, Hon. Jcs. 
B. Walker for Merrimack, Judge N. P. Hunt for 
Hillsborough, Col. F. C. Faulkner for Cheshire, 
Col. Seth M. Richards for Sullivan, Gen. G: T. 
Crufts for Grafton, Hon. Irving W. Drew for 
Coos ; corresponding secretary, Hon. A. S. 
Batchellor, Littleton ; clerk and recording secre- 
tary, Arthur R. Kimball, Concord ; librarian 
and treasurer, D. F. Secomb, Concord ; execu- 
tive committee, Miss C. H. Garland of Dover, 
J. H. Whittier of Rochester, C. B. Spofford of 
Claremont, C. C. Rounds, of Plymouth, F: Gow- 
ing of Nashua; auditor, Miron W. Hazeltine, 
Manchester. 

Miss Garland extended an invitation for the 
association to hold the next meeting at Dover ; 
it was accepted, and the time for holding the 
same, which will probably be in April or May, 
was left to the executive committee. W. W. 
Bailey, G: C. Gilmore, A. S Batchellor, and 
A. R. Kimball were elected a committee on the 
preparation of instructions, etc., for the use of 
the local committees on bibliographies. 

Artuur R. Recording Secretary. 
ARY ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA. 


RR 


Li 
THe second annual meeting of the Library 
Association of Indiana was held in the capitol, 
Indianapolis, December 1893. A two 
days’ meeting had been arranged for, so that 
there might be ample time for the discussion of 
all matters of special importance. 
was called to order at 10:30 a.m., December 27,. 
by President Arthur Cunningham. 
ing session was short. President Cunningham 
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interested in | 


The meeting | 


The morn- | 


! 

delivered an address on the aims and purp 
of the association and reviewed at considerable 
length the progress made by the asso« iation dur- 
ing its first year. This was followed by a gen 

eral discussion and exchange of ideas in regard 
to future work. 

Ihe afternoon session began at o'clock. 
The first paper read was by Hervey D. Vories, 
state superintendent of public instruction, «n 
the Organization of libraries.” Mr. Vories 
liscussed the library laws now in force, and 
said that the law as to cities of 30,0c0 or more 
inhabitants was a very satisfactory one. The 
| law for all incorporated towns ard smaller 
cities had a proviso that prevented the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a library in many 
of the towns and cities, so that out of 319 incor- 
porated towns and cities only 145 had libraries. 
He said that out of the §11,823 children enrolled 
in the schools of the state 422,606 were without 
the advantages of a library; that §7'5 per cent. 
| of the public school children left school at the 
| close ot the s'xth year; and that the s« hool sys- 
tem should not be regarded ascomplete without 
a library in every school-house. He greatly de- 
plored the lack of library sentiment among the 
people. Different methods ofcreating a library 
sentiment were touched upon, and it was espe- 
cially urged that the teachers of the state be en- 
listed in the work. He also outlined a proposed 
law, giving state control as to lists of books from 
which selections might be made by the teacher 
and pupils of each district. The law should be 
mandatory and set apart a small sum for each 
district to employ a librarian and buy books, the 
library to be kept open each Saturday afternoon 
while school was not in session. The librarian 
should be selected by those using the library. 
The selection of books by the schools would give 
ample latitude to provide for local tastes and pe- 
culiar ideas, and this, with the selection of a li- 
| brarian, would givea feeling of ownership and 
| local control that would sustain a perennial in- 
| 


> 


| terest; while the selection from an adopted list 
of books would be a sufficient safeguard against 
the introduction of vicious books. 

Miss Jessie Allen, cataloger of the Indianapo- 
lis Putlic Library, then read an interesting pa- 
per on ‘ Catalogs and cataloging,” which con- 
cluded the session. 

In the evening the members of the association 
were tendered a reception at the Grand Hotel. 
They were received by Miss M. E. Ahern, sec- 
retary of the association, and Miss E. G. Brown- 
ing, librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
assisted by members of the state and city libra- 
ries. 

The second days’ session began at 9:30 a.m., 
December 28. Miss Mary Dye, of the Pratt In- 
stitute (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Library training class, 
read a paper on the ‘Study of library scienc Ae 
She urged that librarians should enlist library 
boards in the work, and advocated the promotion 
plan as the best for making the service most 
efficient; until every library was permeated with 
the professional spirit, it should be a miniature 
library school. The chief factor in promoting 
| library work she considered to be the monthly 
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meeting of the staff, when ideas and opinions | the drawback, that the places would then be 


could be exchanged ; the interchange of work 
was also recommended. A general discussion 
followed. 

J. P. Dunn, ex-state librarian of Indiana, then 
read a paper on ‘‘ Indiana compared with other 
States” in regard to libraries. He presented 
statistics showing that in proportion to the pop- 
ulation, Michigan has 65 per cent. more books 
than Indiana; Ohio 64 percent. more, and Illinois 
g6 per cent. more. Indiana has 25 books in li- 
braries for each 100 inhabitants, the number of 
libraries being almost in proportion to the ob- 
structive laws. In Illinois any community can 
start a library; in Michigana petition isrequired; 
but in Indiana a township cannot open a library 
unless some one first gives a library worth $1,- 
ooo. Cities and towns of less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants can levy a tax to establish a library, pro- 
vided there is not already a free library in the 
city, but not to maintain one. 

The afternoon session was brief. G:S. Cott- 
man, of Irvington, delivered an address on 
** Indiana literature,” and a short time was de- 
voted to the transaction of miscellaneous busi- 
ness. The meeting then adjourned. 


LIBRARY SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Iowa Li- 
brary Society was held in the capital at Des 
Moines, December 27-28, 1893. The meeting 
was called to order at 10 a.m., December 27, by 
Hon, T. S. Parvin. The attendance was not as 
large as at former meetings, only about 25 
librarians being present, but the members were 
enthusiastic and earnest in the work, and the 
meeting proved a very successful one. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, T. S. Parvin, Cedar 
Rapids; vice-president, Mrs. Ada North, Iowa 
City; secretary, Mrs. Mary W. Loomis, Chero- 
kee; treasurer, Miss Ella McLoney, Des Moines. 
The treasurer's report was read, and placed on 
file. 

The first subject considered was in regard to 
the marking and numbering of books in circu- 
lating libraries. The discussion was brief but 
animated. Papers were read by Mrs. Mary H. 
Miller and Miss McLoney. In the afternoon 
President Parvin delivered his annual address, 
which was chiefly devoted to a discussion of sev- 
eral topics of library interest. He earnestly 
advocated the adoption of methods by which the 
office of state librarian and also that of superin- 
tendent of public instruction might be removed 
from politics. 

The second day’s session was opened at 10 
a.m., with a paper on ‘‘ Access to shelves,” read 
by Miss McLoney. Miss Esther Crawford, of 
the Sioux City Library, then read an interesting 
and practical paper on ‘‘ Cataloging,” with direct 
reference to the libraries of lowa, and showed 
numerous examples of cataloging work done in 
various libraries of the state. 

Hon. W. M. McFarland, secretary of state, 
spoke of the desirability of purchasing only the 
best books for public libraries, and excluding 
trash, He alsothought the salaries of librarians 
should, in justice, be increased, though'there was 


sought by politicians, under whose care they 
would not be so apt to thrive. On the whole, 
he did not know but that the matter had best be 
kept where it was, for generally very good work 
was being done at very moderate rates of com- 
pensation. 

Hon, J. B. Knoepfler, state superintendent of 
public instruction, was introduced, and made a 
brief address. It was mainly in elaboration of 
the idea that where the work of the teacher ends 
that of the librarian begins, and that one of the 
most important questions pressing upon the 
teacher was, ‘‘ How can we lead children to 
read better literature?"" He believed librarians 
had a much wider influence than even they im- 
agined, and could do good work in disseminating 
a taste for what was pure, elevating, and in- 
structive. He also spuke of the duty of the 
state to make the books of the state library ac- 
cessible to responsible people in every locality. 
A discussion followed. Mrs. Miller said the mat- 
ter had already been considered, and an attempt 
would be made to do something of the kind 
this winter. Mr. Parvin had loaned books from 
his library at Cedar Rapids, the largest Masonic 
library in the world, to persons all over the 
world. 

Mr. George Meleny, of the Library Bureau, 
spoke of new library appliances, and also of the 
printed catalog cards now furnished by the bu- 
reau. 

Col. G. H. Gatch, of Des Moines, chairman of 
the committee on legislation, gave his report on 
the subject of proposed new legislation relating 
to the founding and supporting of libraries. His 
proposition was simply to refer the matter di- 
rectly to a vote of the people locally interested 
in any proposed or existing library. He was ap- 
pointed a committee of one to prepare a bill and 
present it to the proper committees in the coming 
legislature. 

The subject of meeting with the State Teach- 
ers’ Association was then taken up on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Rich, and discussed at some 
length. 

President Parvin urged the advantages of 
bringing the society into closer and more harmo- 
nious relations with the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he was one of the organizers in 
1854. He spoke of the fact that there was and 
must be a close interest between the society and 
its work and the public schools and their li- 
braries and, indeed, the whole system of popular 
education. 

At the afternoon session reports in regard to 
the founding of several new libraries were re- 
ceived, and at Miss Crawford's suggestion these 
were added to the list of Iowa libraries. 

President Parvin des red suggestions from all 
present in relation to the society’s program for 
next year, and the matter was discussed at some 
length. Mrs. Morse thought the topics selected 
for report and discussion should be of more gen- 
eral interest to the public at large and not con- 
fined exclusively to library topics. A general 
discussion followed upon the subject of the next 
meeting. It was finally voted to meet in connec- 
tion with the State Teachers’ Association. The 
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proposal to bring both the society and the associa- 
tion into closer relations met with entire co-op- 
eration on the part of the committee appointed 
by the association. The meeting then adjourned. 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

Tue regular January meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club was held atthe Mercantile 
Library, Philadelphia, on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 8. The meeting was called to order at 8 
o'clock, by the president, Mr. Edwards, about 35 
members and friends being present. 

After the usual transaction of business, Dr. 


Bernard C. Steiner, of the Enoch Pratt Free | 


Library, Baltimore, addressed the club on the 
‘*Condition and history of the libraries of Bal- 
timore in general and of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in particular.” 

After giving a brief survey of the various 
kinds of libraries founded throughout the colo- 


nies in the early days of their settlement, Dr. | 


Steiner proceeded to illustrate these types by 
the libraries founded from time to time in the 
city of Baltimore, speaking more at length of 
the character, methods of administration, and 
financial basis of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

At the close of the paper the president called 
for questions, and a general discussion followed 
on points of ‘library administration, special em- 
phasis being placed upon the importance of 
branch libraries. 


Bessiz R. MACKyY, Secretary. 


Librarn Clubs. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


THE 15th regular meeting of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club was held at the Public Library Janu- 
ary 4,894. After the usual preliminaries seven 
candidates were elected members. 

The secretary reported on a plan proposed by 
him some time previous ‘‘ to obtain instructive 
addresses bearing on literature and reading from 
prominent professional men and women who are 
authorities in their special lines, and connecting 
therewith such studies as will make the club, as 
it were, ‘a library science extension class.’ 
The matter was referred to the new executive 
committee. Dr. Wire, chairman of the commit- 
tee to visit libraries and solicit membership, re- 
ported progress of the work. 

Miss Edith E. Clarke then read a timely paper 
on ‘*Woman in literature at the fair from the 
standpoint of a librarian and cataloger.” (See p. 
47+) 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance in the 
treasury. 

The election of officers for 1894 had the follew- 
ing result: President, E. F. L. Gauss, Chicago 
Public Library; rst vice-president, Miss Edith E. 
Clarke, Newberry Library; 2d vice-president, 
G. B. Meleney, Library Bureau; secretary, Miss 
Carrie L. Elliott, Chicago Public Library; treas- 
urer, W. S. Merrill, Newberry Library. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

CARRIE L, ELiort, Secrefary. 
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Librarn Economy and fistorp. 


LOCAL. 


Albany (N. Y.) F. ZL. A movement has been 
set on foot to raise from $1000 to $15,000 by 
subscription, as an endowment fund to establish 
the library on a permanent basis. The library 
was started as ‘‘ The South End Library" about 
three years ago. A canvass was made among 
citizens, and money and books were freely con- 
tributed. Tickets at the rate of $1 a year were 
sold to those desiring to draw books for home 
use. This continued for about two years, when 
the directors resolved to make the library abso- 
lutely free. Application was made to the state 
board of regents, the name was changed, and the 
library was incorporated as the ‘‘ Albany Free 
Library.” Itis open every week-day and evening 
until g o’clock, a librarian is constantly in at- 
tendance, and many books are daily circulated, 
and the daily papers and chief periodicals are kept 
on file. Allofthis is done at the cost of about 
$750 a year. 


Ayer( Mass.) P. The dedication of the new 
public library building given to the town by Mr. 
F: F. Ayer, of Lowell, son of the late Dr. J. C. 
Ayer, for whom the town was named, was held 
on the afternoon of Jan. 15. It was entirely in- 
formal, in accordance with Mr. Ayer’s expressed 
desire. After luncheon at the home of D. Hart- 
well, one of the trustees, he, with his associates 
and Mr. Ayer, went over tothe library building, 
where Mr. Ayer presented to them the deed of 
gift, providing for the free use of the building by 
the town forever. The trustees accepted the 
gift, and then all adjourned to the town-hall, 
where an informal reception was held. 

The history of the library movement in Ayer 
is briefly told. In 1854 a district school library 
was given the town by a number of citizens, and 
existed for ro years. From the expiration of that 
time until 1871, when the town was incorporated, 
there was no library. In that year the literary 
and musical club gave the town its library of 100 
volumes, which was slowly added to. In 1872 
the business part of the town was destroyed by 
fire, and the library with it. The town took the 
matter in hand again after the fire, and a new 
library was started. In 18go it contained 2769 
volumes, and had fairly comfortable and com- 
modious quarters at the town-hall. In 1890 Mr, 
Ayer placed $5000 at the disposal of the town 
for the purchase of books, and soon afterward 
announced his intention to give a building, which 
intention has now been carried out. The build- 
ing is of buff Indiana limestone, with roof and 
lantern of copper. It is 63 feet long and 4o feet 
wide. From the ground to the top of the cor- 
nice it is 20 feet high, and 14 feet more to the 
top of the lantern. The style is an adaptation 
of the Roman classic. The planissymmetrically 
divided into three portions, the central being the 
waiting-room, in the form of a Greek cross, cov- 
ered by adome. Onthe right asone enters isa 
reading-room, about 20 feet wide and 36 feet 
long, finished in dark oak and lighted by feur 
large arched windows ; the walls are stained the 
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color of old leather. On the left of the waiting- 
room is the book-room, fitted with two stories of 
book-stacks for the accommodation of 25,000 
volumes. The second-story stacks are in a gal- 
lery. This room is finished in natural oak and 
wrought iron, and the walls and ceiling are 
painted a light yellow color, In the rear of the 
waiting-room are the toilet-rooms, closets, etc., 
and over these is a room opening from the book- 
room gallery that may be used as a trustees’ 
room, The building is heated by steam and is 
wired for electric lighting. 


Bath, Me. Patten F. L. A. Added 850; total 
6806 ; issued, home use 28,016 (fict. 85 %); ref. 
use 1631 ; 309 new cards were issued during the 
year; 940 books have been repaired in library, 
42 at bindery, and 103 rebound. 

A new ‘‘ title and author list” is ready for the 
printer, 

The librarian asks: ‘‘Is it well for a small 
library to have more than a few of the best 
books bound? They are bulky, fill upthe shelves 
and are comparatively used but little.” 


Bridgeport (Ct.) P. ZL. The art department of 
the library, which was opened Jan. 1, has proved 
most popular. It contains pictures in oil and 
water colors, several china collections, photo- 
graphs, etchings, etc., contributed by different 
townspeople. 

The collection of paintings will be continually 


changing, as new ones are loaned and others re- | 


turned. In addition, at different periods special 
exhibits will be made in other lines of art, as 
architectural designs in April, the amateur and 
professional to be given a separate and distinct 
classification, to be followed by a black-and-white 
exhibition of etchings, etc., and an exhibition of 
amateur photographs. 

The art department is open every afternoon 
from 2 to 5, and Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings from 7 to g. 


Cambridge (Mass.) P. L. Total, 40,079 ; is- 
sued 124,104; lost 17. 

The only new departure was that of opening 
the library from 2 to 6 on Sundays, which began 
on the first Sunday in March. This step has 
proved acceptable to the public, as is shown by 
the fact that for the four Sundays in March the 
average of attendance was 70}, and for the four 
Sundays in November it was 116}. 

The most important accession received during 
the year was given by E: H. Hooper, of Cam- 
bridge. Being charged with the distribution of 
the large library of the late E. W. Gurney, the 
bulk of which went to public institutions and to 
private friends, he offered to the Cambridge 
library the selection of 500 volumes from the 
residue of the Gurney library, with the alter- 
native of receiving a dollar in money for every 
volume not selected. As a result, the trustees 
chose 110 volumes, and received $390, to be ex- 
pended at their discretion. This is now being 


expended by degrees, mainly for books in the 
French language and sets of periodicals. 

The arrangement and classification of the Wy- 
man medical library was effected during the 
summer, and a regular card catalog has been 
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begun. The trustees desire to make this col- 
lection of value to students of medical science, 
not only in Cambridge but elsewhere, within 
proper limits and restrictions, as it contains many 
works not easily accessible. 

The trustees call special attention to the list of 
books by Cambridge authors in the Cambridge 
memorial room, and ask further aid in their 
efforts to make the collection complete. It is 


| their aim to have it contain every important 


edition of every work by every author born or 
resident in the city, accompanied by autographs, 
photographs, or ms. notes if possible, and so to 
extend the collection that no person can here- 
after undertake to edit or describe any Cambridge 
author without coming to the library for ad- 
ditional materials. They also invite the deposit 
of other bibliographical or biographical material 
of this kind, or of any articles or collections 
bearing on the history of Cambridge. 


Cleveland(O.)P.L. (25thrpt.) Added 7532; 
total 79,610. Issued, home use, main |, 264,845 
(fict. 44.20 €), w. s. branch 84.335 (fict. 37.37 ); 
ref. use 32.339; no. cards issued 4310 ; visitors 
to ref. and reading rooms 54,681 (Sunday visi- 
tors 10,571). Receipts $44,546.83 ; expenses 
$36 627.67. 

The trustees say: ‘‘ The plan of permitting 
free access to the shelves, adopted some time 
since with some misgivings, continues to give in- 
creased satisfaction to those using the library ; 
not only has it given great satisfaction to those 
desiring and drawing books from the library, 
but it has also enabled us to issue more books 
with very much less labor and expense than 
under the old conservative system which pre- 
viously prevailed, nor has free access to the 
shelves resulted in loss of books or damage to 
same. We feel, therefore, that a return to the 
old method will never be contemplated.” 

A competitive examination of applicants for 
positions in the library was held by the libra- 
rian, under the direction of the committee on 
employees, on September 26. Fifty candidates 
presented themselves, and nine were recommend- 
ed for appointment as substitutes; the report 
was approved and the appointments duly made. 
This addition to the depleted force of the libra- 
ry enabled the work of arrangement and cata- 
loging, so greatly needed, to be taken up; but 
the increased use of the library has required 
so much of the additional help that less of this 
special work has been accomplished than was 
hoped for. 

Carefully compiled tables show the growth of 
the library and expenditures since its estab- 
lishment in 1869. 

Cornell University L., Ithaca, N.Y. A LITER- 
ARY LABORATORY: the Zarncke library. (In 
Cornell Magazine, Jan., 1894.) 

An interesting account of the fine Zarncke col- 
lection recently given to the university library; 
it #s by Miss M.. I. Crandall, who as cataloger of 
the collection is well fitted to describe it at first 
hand. The library is specially rich in Germanic 
literature and comparative philology; it contains 
a fine collection of books relating to Faust, is 
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very rich in literature relating to Lessing and 


Christian Reuter, and includes a wealth of rare | 


and valuable pamphlet literature. Miss Crandall 
traces in a most interesting manner the trend of 
Zarncke’s personal interests and literary labors, 
as evidenced in his collection. 


Detroit (Mich.) P. L. The president of the 
library commission in his annual message recom- 
mends the establishment of eight sub-libraries, 
to be conveniently located in book, drug, or 
candy stores, the store proprietor to act as sub- 
librarian. It is proposed to pay those who con- 
sent to take charge of these branches at the rate 
of about $2 for every 100 volumes loaned, up to 
the point where the income would amount to 
$20 per month; after that the rate to be $1 for 
each 100 volumes; the minimum rate to be $10 
per month. Catalogs and library slips are to be 
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has less than one-half a volume to each in- 
habitant, no other city in the state having less 
than one volume per capita, the average being 
about five or six, and some having as high as 


volumes per inhabitant.” 


supplied at the branches and books delivered | 


the day after the slips are sent to the library. 
Librarian Utley believes that the adoption of the 
system would largely increase the circulation of 


the library, but especially in the direction of fic- | 


tion. He is quoted as stating that, while the 
system would undoubtedly prove a great con- 
venience to those living a long distance from the 
library, he feared it would tend to lower the 
standard of the reading-matter sent out and that 
the central library would be flooded with applica- 
tions from the sub-stations for the poorer class 


The reading-room, established last year, has 
proved popular. Besides the chief magazines, 
New York and local papers, it contains a refer- 
ence library of 250 volumes free to all and a 
card catalog containing 3937 cards and covering 
all books acquired since the regular catalog was 
issued. 


Gardner (Mass.) P. L. Added 923; total 5254. 
Issued 16,416 (daily av. 130); no. card-holders 
2757, an increase of 290 over previous year. 

A new catalog is in preparation, 


Keokuk ([a.) L. A. On Jan, 18 the Keokuk 
Library Association tendered the city its fine 
building and library, which have cost about 
$35,000. The library is self-supporting and out 
of debt, contains 12,000 volumes, and from store 
rentals derives $1000 a year. The library privi- 
leges are limited to stockholders and those 
who pay yearly dues of $2. The members of 


| the association realize that this plan does not 
| reach those to whom the advantages are most 
| beneficial, and therefore ask that the city accept 


of novels. He said that the persons who got the | 
most good from the library were those who | 
came incontact with all its departments —reading- | 


room, reference-room, etc. —and also with the 
attendants. Ifa person calls for a certain book 
at the library now and cannot obtain it, the at- 
tendant will suggest another book, if the person 
seems at a loss, or, failing to get what he wants 
he drops into the reading-room, or seeks the 
reference-room, often finding in one or both of 
these places something to read which will do him 
more good than the one particular volume which 
he desired. There can be none of this leading 
from one thing to another at the sub-stations, at 
least for a long time, and any person who can- 
not obtain the book asked for will probably go 
away without any and without having gained 
anything in any way. Mr. Utley did not offer 
these ideas as arguments against the establish- 
ment of sub-stations, but only to put people on 
their guard against expecting too much from 
them, as he felt that a library serves the best 
ends when it is educative, not when it is merely 
a distributer of books called for. 

The president also recommends that the stock 
of German literature be increased, and states 
that the demand for French and Polish books 
does not warrant the expenditures now made 
upon them. 


Everett (Mass.) P. L. Added 576; total 8428. 
Issued, home use 40,800, an increase of 10,736 
over 1892. Cards issued during year 2900. 

“The circulation is larger than that of any 
library of equal size in the commonwealth and 
is greater than the combined circulation of all 
the libraries in several counties of the state ; this 
is the more remarkable considering the fact 
that the library has no building of its own and 


the library and make it absolutely free to all. 
The proposed transfer will be submitted to a 
vote of the people next spring. 


Lakewood (N. J.) L. Arrangements have been 
nearly completed by which people living in the 
country a few miles out of Lakewood can enjoy 
the advantages of the library. So far com- 
paratively few of the townspeople have shown 
much interest in the library, and only a small per- 
centage are registered as members. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. (5th rpt.) Added 
6083; total 34,332; issued, home use 267,054; lib. 
use 120,205, ref. use 33,142; total 420,401 (fict. 
41%; juv. 12%; current magazine 20%). Lost 
and paid for 42; lost and not paid for 20, Total 
no. card-holders 13,495. 

‘* During the year additionsto the library have 
been in the main duplicates of books shown by 
the records of the circulating department to be 
most in demand. In fiction it is thought better 
to have six copies of one good novel than to have 
six novels of an indifferent character. In biogra- 
phy and travels the additions have been almost 
entirely duplicates of books suitable for use in 
the schools, these two classes of books being 
most used for supplementary reading in school 
work. Considering the number of volumes added 
to the different classes, fiction naturally ranks 
first, because the books are handled more, con- 
sequently wear out sooner, and need to be re- 
placed oftener, and because more books of imag- 
inative literature are published and read than 
books of any other class. However, the cost of 
the average novel to the library may be estimated 
at 88 cents, while the cost of the average book 
other than a novel may be estimated at 31.25, 


| Thetime is rapidly coming, however, when a sys- 


tematic series of accessions will have to be made 
in order that the library may not lose its equilib 
rium as an organic whole. The tendency, as a! 
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present, of allowing the greater part of the li- | 
brary’s resources to be absorbed by temporary | 
demands must be an evil one if carried too far.” 

In regard to the large circulation recorded, 
Miss Kelso says: ‘* For six months a count has 
been kept of the readers visiting the gencral 
reading-room to use the newspapers and periodi- 
cals on the racks, for the use of which no slips | 
are required to be filled out. These visitors num- | 
bered 24,831 for the six months. Of the large 
attendance of newspaper readers in the ladies’ 
reading-room, no account has been attempted. 
Consequently the figures as given in the table 
showing the circulation of books do not represent 
the sum total of the library’s activity; but they 
do show the number of books and periodicals 
that have actually been removed from shelf to 
borrower and replaced on the shelf. 

** The large magazine circulation in current 
and bound form comprises a class of reading that 
has a distinct upward tendency. Ithas been said 
of our circulation that it might be accounted for 
by the fact that it included magazines, a fact 
supposably to be deprecated. As a matter of | 
fact the average magazine is far and away better, | 
and a more effective means of culture than the | 
average book; besides the mechanical work of 
handling the magazine costs the library more 
time and difficulty than it does to issue a book. 

**The comparatively extraordinary use made 
of so small a number of books as shown in the 
preceding tables is accounted for by the charac- 
ter of the population of Los Angeles, and largely 
by the fact that there is no competing library in 
the city. The number of persons enrolled upon 
the registers of the library as actually drawing 
books exceeds that of the voting population of 
the city, but it is not distributed over the entire 
area of Los Angeles, but concentrated particular- 
ly within walking distance of or near the car 
lines passing by the library.” To reach the 
more isolated portions of the city the librarian 
strongly urges the establishment of four branch 
delivery stations, 

Work with the schools has been vigorously 
carried on with gratifying results, although ham- 
pered by insufficient number of books and lack of | 


necessary funds, ‘‘ Inquiries made among the | 
teachers of schools close to the library, and of 
those teaching in the more distant schools, re- 
garding the character of the reading of children 
outside of school, have clearly proven that where 
the means of getting books from the library are 
facilitated the reading is of a higher nature than 
where the child is compelled to rely on his own 
resources in procuring his reading-matter.” 

The report is valuable and interesting through- 
out, and lack of space alone prevents fuller quo- 
tation, The details of cataloging work carried 
on at the library are most interesting. ‘‘ In ad- 
dition to work upon the main catalog, card cata- 
logs of music and fiction have been currently car- 
ried along, additional entries being inserted as 
rapidly as new books have been added to the li- 
brary. A special card catalog has also been 
made during the year for the books in drama; 
for this title-cards only, numbering about 2000 
have been written, Over sooo cards have been 
written for special lists in the reference depart- 
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ment; among these, that on California is worthy 
of special notice, including as it does all the li- 
brary’s resources on the naturaland civil history 
and geography of the state.” 

‘* To enlighten the current belief that the en- 
tire work of a public library consists merely of 
the taking in and the giving out of books,” Miss 
Kelso has appended to ker report exhaustive 
tables ‘‘ showing the records kept in the several 
departments of the library, and giving a fair idea 
of the essentials which go to make up the daily 
routine of the library.” The tables cover nine 
pages. 

In their report the trustees say: “ The civil 
service rules adopted have been found to work 
admirably. Appointments and promotions on 
the staff of employees are governed entirely by 
fitness and without reference to political or other 
influence. Regular examinations have been held 
and by the system of training, during which the 
pupils give their time without pay, the library 
has been able to secure a considerable amount of 
valuable help, besides educating the students for 
the intelligent discharge of their duties, and 
thus raising the standard of proficiency. So far 
from the class being a burden upon the resources 


| of the library, it has been of material assistance 


and has more than repaid the nominal outlay in- 
curred in its maintenance. The library club, 
maintained by the staff and by the teachers and 
others interested in library work, shows the ex- 
tent to which the employees are devoted to the 
spirit of theiravocation. The work done by the 
staff during the past year is commended, and the 
faithful services of the librarian and assistant 
merit the warmest recognition. Miss Kelso has 
heretofore demonstrated her fitness for the re- 
sponsible position she holds, and the board con- 
tinues to repose confidence in her ability and 
integrity.” 

Madison, Wis. State Historical Soc. L. Added 
3596; pm. 3974. Good progress is being made 
on the new scientifically arranged card catalog; 
an elaborate catalog of the society's rich collec- 
tion of bound newspaper files — 7000 in number, 
and reaching back to the earliest of American 


| and foreign journals — is now in preparation, and 


will be unique of its kind; an exhaustive ‘* Bib- 
liography of Wisconsin authors" was published 
during the year; the valuable Draper mss., 363 
volumes in all, covering the period of the west 
in the Revolutionary War, have been at last clas- 
sified, after a prodigious expenditure of skilled 
labor, and beautifully bound, so as to be easy of 
access to all special investigators—and many 
such, from eastern and southern states, have con- 
sulted these volumes during the year. Careful 
statistics kept during the year show that the 
average daily attendance of readers, except in 
the summer months, is upward of 100; some 
days nearly 400 books are changed, and in the 
year some 50,000 books are used. This isa large 
use for a purely reference library; professors and 
students of the state university constitute g1 per 
cent, of the users, 

Minneapolis (Minn.) P. L. The new North 
Side Branch Library was formally opened in the 
last week of January. Work was begun on the 
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building last fall, and has been rapidly pushed to 
completion. The site was given to the city by 
Judge Vanderburg, and $2000 raised by popular 
subscription for a building fund, to which the 
library board added $8000. The building has 
cost $11,000; is of red brick, with brown-stone 
trimmings, two stories and a basement in height, 
and has ample accommodation for 10,000 
b.oks, it contains 2500 volumes. Inthe basement 
is a committee-room 18x 21, and ventilating, 
toilet, and boilerrooms. The large reading-room, 
where the books are kept and issued, is 42x 18, 
with oak finishings, and adjoining it are catalog- 
ing and reference rooms. On the upper floor is 
the assembly-hall, 42x 30, capable of seating 4oo 
persons. 

Mystic (Ct.) Spicer Memorial L. The Spicer 
Library building was formally opened on the 


afternoon of Jan. 23; a large audience was | 
present. The exercises consisted of prayer, the | 


presentation of the deed of the library to the 
trustees, and several addresses by local clergy- 
men and others. The building was then thrown 
open to the public, an informal reception being 
held there inthe evening. Miss Annie A. Mur- 
phy is librarian. The library starts with over 
4000 volumes, and the cost of subscription is $1 
a year. 

New Albany (/nd.) P. LZ. Total 7621; issued 
7189; card-holders 1406. During the year the | 
cabinet of the Historical and Geological! Society 
has been added to the library. 

New Brunswick (N. J.) P. LZ. Since Jan. 15 
the library has been opened continuously from 9 
a.m. tog p.m. Theuse of the library has largely 
increased since its removal to its new quarters. 


New Hampshire State L., Concord. During 
the year the sets of session laws of the various 
states have been greatly improved, and many 
breaks in this important department have been 
filled. Laws covering 236 sessions have been 
added, beside the regular additions of current | 
laws. Among others were several volumes of 
Confederate state statutes passed during the Re- 
bellion. Breaks in the sets of English court re- | 
ports to the extent of 61 volumes have been 
filled, and 137 volumes of Irish court reports 
have been added to the library. The set of 
English reports is now a very valuable one, and 
the addition of only acomparatively few volumes 
would render it complete. These volumes, how- 
ever, are very scarce, and difficult to obtain. 

The total number of additions to the library 
during the year was 2850. The report of the 
librarian has been made biennial, and conse- 
quently will not appear this year as heretofore. 


New York City. East Side House, Webster F. 
LZ, The Webster Free Library, noted in the 
January Liprary JOURNAL (1g : 27), wasformally 
opened on Jan. 15, a reception being held during 
the afternoon and evening. The library is an | 
adjunct of the East Side House at the foot of 
East 76th Street (not 78th Street), and is con- 
nected with the club-house by corridors. The 
library is light, cheerful, and comfortably and 
attractively fitted up; it starts with 4000 vol- | 
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umes. Walter Hodges is librarian. The ad 
annual report of the resident manager of the 
East Side House, recently issued, gives some 
interesting informaticn in regard to the aims 
and work of the association. It is organized 
and operated on the plan of Toynbee Hall and 


| the Oxford House in England and the University 


Settlement in America. It is expected that the 
library willdo much to further the work of the 
association, ‘The East Side Club, to which the 
new building will also be devoted, is so far the 
most prominent feature of the work. The mem- 
bership is nearly 200, and the organization has 
proved popular and beneficial. During the win 
ter various classes in mechanical drawing, etc., 
were held; lectures were delivered on topics of 
current interest; there were several social gather- 
ings, and the prospects of future work and de- 
velopment were encouraging. 


New York City F. C. £. The sixth and last 
of the branches established by the library was 
lately opened in the parish-house of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, the Rev. Dr. EH: Mottet, 
rector. The space needed is accorded on the 
second floor of the building, and the parish has 
given nearly 3000 of the sooo volumes now in 


| circulation. An effort will be made later on to 


provide a reading-room. Already nearly 1000 
persons have made use of the new branch library. 


New York City. Harkm L. (Rpt. 1892-93.) 
Added 735; total 17,135 (estimated); issued 31,644 
(fict. 26,172); no account kept of lib. use; total 
no. members (Dec., 1893) 2884. 

Two books are allowed to each subscriber; ex- 
tra books may also be taken out, 

‘* The past year has been an important one in 
the history of the library. On August 15, 1892, 
the library was open in itsnew quarters for the 
exchange of books, although the reading and 
reference rooms were not ready for use for some 
time afterward. That the change was a wise 
one is proved by the increase in the nun.ber of 
subscribers; that the increase will be much 
greater during the season of 1893 - 94, which will 
start with everything in perfect order, with the 
location and attractions of the library more gen- 
erally known, and with a catalog which subscri- 
bers can consult at their homes, is reasonably to 
be expected. One of the features of the present 
building is its attractive reference-room, and it 
is intended to make it increasingly useful. Free 
access to the shelves has been granted during the 
past season, and, whateverarguments there may 
be against such a practice, there is no doubt of 
its having been appreciated by those who have 
desired to select books in that way.” 


New York City. Lenox L. Mr. Eames, acting 
librarian, is authority for the statement that 
since the addition of the collection of the late 
George Bancroft there has been a decided in 
crease in the number of readers at the library, 
principally students in special historical subjects, 

New York City. Teachers’ College, Bryson 1. 
The Bryson Library of the Teachers’ College, g 
University Place, was established in 1888, in 
which year it numbered about ‘soo volumes, 
During the three following years it received 
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large additions and substantial help from a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees whose name the li- 
brary now bears, and at the present time it con- 
tains between 5000 and 6000 volumes, having in- 
creased ten-fold in five years, Its purpose is not 
only to meet the wants of the college, but to 
serve also as a special library for teachers; it 


contains general reference-books, works on psy- | 


chology, pedagogy, history of education, meth- 
ods of teaching, and a selection of the best books 


in art, history, biography, travel, and general | 


literature. At present the library serves as 
reading-room, and has on file about go of the 
leading periodicals, those bearing upon education 
being most fully represented, and including 
foreign as well as American publications. There 
is a card catalog, author and subject, and it is 
expected that a printed catalog will soon be is- 
sued, The annual additions to the library average 
about 1000 volumes. Its use has more than kept 
pace with its growth. In April, 1890, there 
were issued for home use 178 books; in Novem- 
ber, 1893, 1166 books, not including those taken 
from the department libraries. 


Oakland (Cal.) F. P. The monthly circula- 
tion of the library has increased on an average 
of 8000 volumes per month during the last six 
months. 


Peoria (111) P. L. Work on the new catalog is 
being pushed forward as rapidly as the limited 
force of the library will permit. A large amount 
of new shelving has been set up during the year, 
and the library has now reached the limit of its 
capacity in that direction. Before another year 
is ended the necessity for a new library building 
will become one of the important questions for 
the city to decide. 


Philadelphia. Drexel Institute L. Acourse of 
lectures on topics relating to bibliography and 


libraries was begun on Feb. 6, in connection | 


with the library and library class; the course in- 
cludes nine lectures, by E. C. Richardson, D. G. 
Brinton, Melvil Dewey, Talcott Williams, B. C. 
Steiner, Miss Hannah P. James, Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, and other specialists in library science 
or literature. The first lecture on ‘* Reading for 
style,’ was by Ernest C. Richardson, of Prince- 
ton College Library. The lectures are given in 
the lecture-hail of the institute at 4 p.m., and are 
open to the public without charge; the course 
has been arranged to cover some subjects of a 
general character, of value not only to the spe- 
cial student but to all who enjoy the advantages 
of books and libraries. 


Philadelphia F. P. L. tis expected that on 
March 1 the library will be opened and in work- 
ing order, with 6000 volumes on its'shelves. It 
will occupy three rooms on the first floor of the 
city hall, one of which will be used as a read- 
ing-room. A special feature ofthe library will 
be its full sets of public documents. Mr. Lorin 
Blodget, of Philadelphia, who has for years been 
associated with the work of collecting and ar- 
ranging public documents, has offered his assist- 
ance to the library, and has also offered to make 
up any sets from his own collection. The offer 
was at once accepted by the trustees, and it is 
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thought that when the collection is completed it 
will number 25,000 volumes. The collection will 
also be enriched by some 2000 volumes from 
the collection of government documents made by 
the late Congressman O'Neil. The first instal- 
ment of 5co volumes has been placed in the libra- 
ry; it is a complete set of the message and doc- 
ument series for the last 15 years, and con- 
tains every report from every department of the 
government. There will also probably be re- 
ceived from Mr, O’ Neil's heirs about 300 volumes 
of the civil war series, which contains practically 
| a complete history of the war, and is exceeding- 
| ly rare. 

The library is mainly supported by the income 
from the trust created by the Pepper estate, and 
last year secured an appropriation of $5000 
from the city. 

Portland (Ore.) P. L. Beginning January 1 
| the cost of membership in the association has 
been reduced from $9 to $5 per year. The asso- 
| ciation has also issued the first (January) number 
| of Our Liérary, a little four-page monthly to be 
devoted to the interests of the library. It con- 
tains items of general interest, a classified “list 
| of new books,” and list of “* periodicals for 1894” 
subscribed for by the library. 
Red Wing (Minn.) P. L. The library was 
opened to the public on Jan. 1, when the library 
board held a general reception. 

St. Louis (Mo.) P. L. Some difficulty has 
| arisen in regard to the establishment of the li- 
| brary asa free public library, which it was ex- 
| pected would be accomplished by Jan. 1. When 
the ordinance and charter amendment was 
passed at the last election, authorizing a free 
public library and diverting a portion of the city’s 
revenue to that purpose, it was generally thought 
that the present library would simply be turned 
into a free library and remain where it now is, 
It appears, however, that the present library be- 
longs to the school board, and unless that body 
transfers it to the city it will remain under the 
control of the board. The school board will 
transfer the library to the city only on condition 
that the library committee rent the present quar- 
ters occupied by the library from the school board 
on a basis of six per cent. of the money spent in 


| the erection of the two upper floors of the build- 


ing occupied at present as a library, and that 
they buy the fixtures and furniture recently put 
into the library. 

Unless these conditions are accepted the board 
refuses to transfer the library. The library 
committee have so far maintained that at the 
election held last fall the people understood that 
the library was to be transferred without expense 
to the new board, and that the word library did 
not mean the books only, but the necessary fur- 
niture and fixtures as well. Evenif the matter is 
promptly and satisfactorily settled it is hardly 
likely that the library can be opened free to the 
public before March. All the city papers side 
with the library board in the controversy. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) University L, The university 
catalog for 1893-94 contains the following : 

Library Economics. — Opportunity will be 
given to such as desire it to take a course of in- 
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struction with the librarian in library economics. 
The course will embrace (1) Library writing and 
appliances, (2) Books, size, form, binding, etc., 
(3) Study and practice in accessioning, indexing, 
and cataloging, (4) Record books—filing and in 
dexing library correspondence, (5) Study of and 
practice in various systems of classification, (6) 
Bibliography, use of books, etc., (7) Original work 


in arranging, cataloging, indexing, making shelf | 


and finding lists, etc., of some portion of the 
library.” 


Tacoma (Wash.) P. L. tis proposed to en- | 
dow the new public library with five per cent. of 


the amount collected from fines and licenses, thus 
furnishing a meagre but assured income. 


The library was presented to the city Septem- | 


ber 16, 1893, but it was considered best to take 
no formal steps toward caring for it before mon- 
ey could be appropriated for its support. The 
library has grown out of the individual efforts of 
Mrs. H. K. More. In 1886 she associated her- 
self with 25 other ladies to obtain public reading- 
matter. The library was kept in her house for 
10 months, the first literature being chiefly stand- 


ard books in pamphlet form. In 1887 it was | 


moved to a location in the business part of the 
town, and the Mercantile Library Association 
was incorporated; this association continued in 
charge until September, when the library was 
given tothe city. During the administration of 


the Mercantile Library Association the only in- | 


come was derived from membership fees and 
voluntary contributions, in addition to appropri- 
ations awarded by the city government. First, 
in 1889, $75 a month was allowed. A little while 
later the appropriation was doubled, and in 
March, 1892, increased to $250 a month. But 
in May of last year the amount was decreased to 
$100 monthly, which has been the only income 
since. The librarian receives $75 and his assist- 


ant $25 a month for their services. No other | 


salaries have ever been paid. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Several valuable and imporiant additions have | 
recently been made to the university library. | 


Specially large additions have been made to the 
stock of periodicals, of which there are now over 


1000. Aspecial alcove has been set aside for | 
them, a large section being devoted to medical | 


periodicals in all languages, whichform a valua- 
ble adjunct to the Stillé medical library. Dr. 
Robert A. Lamborn has deposited in the library 
his valuable archeological library of over 2000 
volumes, and also a miscellaneous collection of 


1000 volumes on literature and science. These | 
have been given a special alcove. The Stillé | 


medical library has recently received from Dr. 
Alfred Stillé valuable complete sets of several 
medical periodicals and publications of medical 
societies, and the engineering library has been 
enriched by additions, including some important 
maps given by Prof. Fairman Rogers. Prof. 
Rogers has also given to the library his valuable 
collection of nearly 1ooo volumes relating to 
horses and covering all branches of the subject, 
including breeding, breaking, training, stable 
management, racing, shoes and shoeing, har- 
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| nesses, bits and bitting, carriages, driving, coach 
building, laws relating to warranty, anatomy, 
physiology, cavalry, veterinary science and den 
tistry, and stable architecture. The collection 
is said to be the finest in the country; many of 
the books date as far back as the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and contain curious illus- 
trations, 

Efforts have also been made to establish a good 
technical library for the benefit of the architect 
ural school, and through the generosity of 11 
alumni $1000 has been raised for this purpose. 
It will be devoted to the purchase of books on 
architecture, which, it is hoped, may prove the 
nucleus of a good collection. 


Washington, D.C. Smithsonian Institution 
Z. (Rpt.) Added 1839 v., 22,949 parts of vol 
| umes, 4451 pm.; total not given. 

‘* The reading-room is now taxed to its ut 
most capacity; the 494 boxes for the use of sci- 
entific periodical literature are all filled, and peri- 
odicals which it would be desirable to keep in the 
general reading-room must be placed elsewhere 
| for lack of space. The reading-room no longer 
has sufficient accommodations for the growing 
exchanges of the institution nor for the persons 
desiring to consult this important collection of 
current scientific literature. There has been a 
slight decrease in the number of publications re- 
ceived during the current year over the preced- 
ing year. The decrease, however, is in volumes, 
| and is due to the fact that the limit of the possi- 

bility of completing series of publications by ex- 
| change seems to have been reached. 
| On October 1, 1892, Mr. J. Elfrith Watkins 
| resigned his position as librarian, and on Decem- 
ber 1, 1892, Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Johns Hop- 
| kins University, wasappointed to the post, which 
| he still holds. 


Wethersfield (Ct.) L. A. At a meeting of the 
| association on Jan, 8 it was voted to loan the 
library to the town of Wethersfield, to be used in 
connection with the town library and kept in the 
| Same room or rooms with the town's volumes, 
| subject, however, to the recall of volumes or the 
entire library. 

The town library rooms will not be ready for 
occupancy for several months, during which time 
the association retains control of the library. 


total 7285; issued 8124 (fict. 72 *). 

‘* We are just commencing the issue of special 
extra cards to each reader, entitling him to an 
| additional book from any class in the library ex- 
| cept fiction. We hope thus to induce the reading 
| of more valuable books by some who would 
| otherwise never discover them. 
| ‘*The most important improvement now re- 
quired is a good printed catalog.” 


| Windsor (Vt) ZL. (11th rpt.) Added 353; 


Worcester (Mass.) P. L. Added 3643; total 
| 92,911; issued, home use 133,614, ref. use 70,- 
| 753, Sunday and holiday use 1677. 
Ihe increase in the use of the circulating de- 
| partment was 7205 volumes; 6943 more volume 
| were used for purposes of reference than in the 
| Preceding year. There has also been a very 
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much larger attendance of readers in the two 
reading-rooms for magazines, reviews, etc., and 
in the lower reading-room where newspapers are 
kept. The increase in the use of the library and 
reading-room was especially apparent during the 
months of business depression. 

During the year 57 newspapers and 17 maga- 
zines have been furnished to the reading-room, 
while the public fund has regularly provided for 
136 newspapers and 197 magazines. There are 
now on the files 407 papers and periodicals, an 
increase of 34 over the preceding year. The 
income from the permanent fund is $440.69, and 
the appropriation from the city last year $349.04. 
This year the committee ask for an appropria- 
tion of $1000, 

Five exhibitions of pictures belonging to the 
library have been held during the year. Three 
of these have been in the upper story of the li- 
brary building and two in the lecture-hall. In 
April the library allowed the Worcester Art So- 
ciety to give an exhibition in the art galleries, in 
the upper story, of specimens of rare and valu- 
able china, pottery, and bric-a-brac. This proved 
a great success. The society brought together 
a large collection of various kinds of ceramic- 
ware, made up of really valuable, and, in many 
cases, costly articles, and arranged the exhibition 
in a most artistic manner. 

Since last summer new books, as bought, have 
been placed on shelves outside of the counter in 
the circulating department, and users of the li- 
brary have been allowed freely to handle and ex- 
amine them. It is the belief of officers of the 
library that solid reading is much promoted by 
thus displaying additions to the library. 


York, Neb. The three libraries of the town — 
the Ladies’ Library, Y. M. C. A. Library, and 
school library — have been turned over to the 
town to form a public library. It will be in 
charge of nine directors appointed by the coun- 
cil. 

FOREIGN. 


Brighton(Eng.) P.L. (Rpt.) Added, lending 
l. 1701, total 26,525; ref. 1. 762, total 13,163. 
Issued, home use 129,257 (fict. 73.24%); ref. use 
39,540. No. of readers and borrowers 155,467; 
total no, card-holders 15,741. 

‘*The issue of books in the lending library 
shows a decrease of 6603 from that of 1892. To 
this decrease fiction contributes 5833, the three 
other classes in which there has been a general 
falling off being general literature, theology, and 
magazines. In the four important classes of 
history, voyages and travels, science and art, and 
poetry there has been an increase of gor. Biog- 
raphy has remained stationary. In the whole 
library (reference and lending departments com- 
bined) there has been a decrease of 5649. The 
decrease is confined to the four classes: fiction, 
illustrated papers, general literature, and the- 
ology; in the remaining eight classes — history, 
biography, voyages and travels, science and art, 
poetry, magazines and reviews, dictionaries and 
gazetteers, and Sussex topography —there has 
been an increase of 4392. 

** The remarkable falling off in fiction (6645 in 


both departments) is, perhaps, a matter for 
congratulation, although the library sub-com- 
mittee is not so optimistic as to suppose that the 
readers of fiction have suddenly developed a 
taste for more solid reading and discovered that 
there exists in the library interesting literature 
other than fiction. It may protably be explained 
from two facts : the names of over 2000 residents 
in Hove stand on the register of borrowers from 
the lending library, and since the last report a 
public library has been opened at Hove ; excep- 
tionally brilliant weather has also favored the 
past spring and summer, and recreation in the 
open air has probably been found superior to the 
recreation of books.” 


Leicester (Eng.) F. L. C. V. Kirkby, the chief 
librarian of the Leicester library, has compiled a 
useful catalog of all books, pamphlets, maps, 
etc., in the library, which in any way relate to 
Leicestershire. The catalog contains upwards 
of go closely printed pages. 


Paris. Recent statistics show that the pro- 
portion of novels to serious works read in the 
public libraries of Paris is less than 52 per cent. 
Of 1,583,000 volumes circulated from the district 
library rooms, only 817,000 were novels. Among 
the authors of these, the rank in popularity of 
Alexandre Dumas is first and that of Emile 
Zola eleventh. 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 


PERFORATING PuNcH.— For some time the 
writer has been trying to overcome the obstacles 
to the successful use of the embossing press, by 
making it portable to be used with one hand. 
When this was successfully accomplished it be- 
gan to be apparent that we could do better than 
use an embosser —i.¢., a perforator. On casting 
about to find, if possible, the best check per- 
forating punch, we decided in favor of the Cum- 
mins machine, which is made in Chicago. I 
visited their works and found that while it is not 
practicable to make it a one-hand machine to be 
carried in the pocket yet their No. 6 perforator 
can, with some modification, be made to do 
exactly what is needed in libraries, viz., quickly 
and easily perforate the name of the library in 
title-pages, plates, portraits, and maps, in any 
position wanted, and in such way as not to inter- 
fere with their usefulness to the library, but at 
the same time to make such property unmarket- 
able. The regular No. 6 perforator puts its 
work about one inch from edge of paper, but in 
our use of it we sometimes need to have it several 
inches from the edge. In order to do this it will 
be necessary to have a special pattern made; this 
cannot be done without several orders in ad- 
vance, Some librarians have already expressed 
themselves as ready to co-operate, but it is still 
necessary to hear from others. It will be a 
heavy and nicely finished piece of work, may be 
placed on a table such as a typewriter table and 
worked bya treadle or by hand; very little power 
being required to operate it; it is not an experi- 
ment, but is already working perfectly; advance 
orders are asked for only because a special pat- 
tern is needed for library use. The cost will be 
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$25 with any matter desired in two, three, or four 
lines. 

Its advantages are: First, perfect protection, 
as perforations cannot be erased or filled up ; 
second, it can be placed in any position desired 
within say five inches from edge of paper; 
third, it leaves the pages perfectly smooth and 
does not fill up a book as embossing does when 
there are many plates; fourth, it can be operated 
by the foot, leaving both hands free to adjust 
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Cataloging Classification. 


| APPRENTICES’ LiprRary (PAi/a.) BULLETIN, no. 


the book; fifth, slight expenditure of strength is | 


required ; sixth, it is economical because it can 
be safely operated by cheap help. 
S. H. Berry. 


.M. C. A. Liprary, 
Brooxtyn, N. 


Gitte and Bequest. 


Chicago, University ZL. It was announced on 
Jan. 2 that J: D. Rockefeller had sent $50,000 
to the University of Chicago Library to be spent 
at once for books. This gift is distinct from the 
$500,000 due after July next. 


“Independence, Ja, By the willof Perry Munson, 
a pioneer merchant of Independence, who died 
Dec. 30, 1893, $25,000 is bequeathed to the town 
for a public library and museum building. 


Lexington, Mass. Cary L. By the will of the 
late G: W. Robinson, of Lexington, a bequest of 
$1000 is left to the Cary Library. 


Orange, N. J. The will of the late Mrs. Pamela 
A. Butterfield, of Orange, filed on Jan. 18, be- 
queathes to the town of Orange a piece of land 
on the east side of South Main Street for a site 
for a free public library and reading-room, 
provided the town votes to accept it within two 
years and within five years builds upon it a 
suitable brick building; and if the town so com- 
plies $500 is given for the purchase of books for 
the library, provided that no part of the sum be 
expended for works of fiction. If this offer to 
the town is not accepted, the land is to be given 
to the executors in trust, with instructions to 
convey it to any person or association who will 
erect the building and maintain it for a public 
library and reading-room, 


Librarians, 


Coxe, George Watson, librarian of the Free 
Public Library of Jersey City, N. J., was mar- 
ried on Saturday, January 20, 1894, to Mrs. 
Laura Ward Roys, at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. Rudd, Lyons, N. Y., by Rev. 
Dr. Luther A, Ostrander. The ceremony took 
place at 11 o'clock in the morning, and was 
very quietly celebrated, only a few of the rela- 
tives and friends of the bride being present. 
Immediately afterwards a wedding breakfast was 
served, after which Mr. and Mrs. Cole took the 
train westward for a short wedding trip. 


| 
| 


1, Dec., 1893. 16p. O. 

A supplement to the finding-list issued in 1892, 
recording the 900 volumes added to the library 
since that time ; aclassed author-list. 
Baltimore, ENocu Pratt F. L.  Finding-list of 

books and periodicals in the branch libraries. 

Balt., Jan., 1894. 84-132 p. O. pap. 15 c¢. 

A condensed catalog of the books of the libra- 
ry arranged alphabetically by authors under 1g 
prominent subject-headings. Lists of the “ Hum- 
boldt library of science,” ‘‘ reference-books and 
bound periodicals,” and ‘‘ current periodicals” 
are appended. Therearenotitle-entries. Printed 
on medium-weight manilla paper. 

HARLEM City) Liprary CATALOGUE. N, 
Y., 1893. 948 p. O. cl. 

A simple dictionary catalog, compiled under 
the direction of Librarian Perry, by Rev. Albert 
Lee, formerly of Columbia College L., and Mr. 
F. Weitenkampf, of the Astor L. Includes all 
the books inthe library — about17,100. A bulky 
volume, but so well bound as to be conveniently 
handled. 

New York City. CATHEDRAL LiprRARY CATA- 
LOGUE. Pt. 3, Juvenile literature, Jan., 1894. 
38 p. O. pap., § c. 

A simple author and title catalog in one alpha- 
bet, printed in bold, clear type on white paper. 
Newsuryrort (AZfass.) P. L. Bulletin no. 19; 

list of books added from Sept. , 1893, to Jan., 

1894. 8p. O. 

Pgoria (///.) P. | List in part of books add- 
ed during November and December, 1893. 4 
p. O. 

The SALEM (A/ass.) P. L. BULLETIN for January 
contains an excellent classed and graded special 
reading-list on ‘* Astronomy.” 


The SprinGFIELD (Afass.) LipRARY BULLETIN 
for December contains a reading-list for a course 


| of University Extension lectures on ‘‘ Our money 


problem,” giving a ‘‘ reading course,” list of 
** additional books for collateral reading,” ‘* sup- 
plementary list,” and list of ‘* magazine articles,” 


Weymouth, Mass., Turts Bulletin no, 


27, Jan. 1, 1894. 25 p. O 
Classified finding-list ; author-entries only. 


FULL NAMES 
Supplied by Harvard College Library 

Badt, Francis Beatus, joint author (Derivation 

of practical electrical units); 
Bassett, Fletcher Stewart, editor (The folk-lorist), 
| Cleaveland, G: Aaron, joint author (American 

Porter, “dwin H: (The Fall River tragedy); 
West, T ‘ions (American foundry practice) 
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Bibliografn, 


Baker, W:S. Early sketches of George Wash- 
ington; reprinted with biographical and biblio- 
graphical notes. Phila., J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1894. c. '93. 2-150p. por. O. cl., $2. 


Batrour, H: The evolution of decorative art : 
an essay upon its origin and development as il- 
lustrated by the art of modern races of man- 
kind. N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1893. 15+ 
131 p. D. cl., $1.25, mez. 

Contains a 3-p. bibliographical appendix. 


Bayé, Jos. de (aren). The industrial arts of the 
Anglo-Saxons; tr. by T. B. Harbottle. Lond., 
Swan Sonnenschein, 1893. 10+127 p. O. 


cl., $7. 
Gives a list of authorities, 2 p. 


CANNAN, Edwin. A history of the theories of 
production and distribution in English political 
economy from 1776 to 1848. Lond., Percival 
& Co., 1893. 11+410 p. O. cl., 16s. 
Contains a 14-p. index of books and authors 

quoted. 

CaTaLoco illustrato della libreria economica 
italiana di Francesco Zanolini in New-York, 
succursale in Italia in Napoli. Firenze, Adri- 
ano Salani, 1894. 256 p. 8°. 


CaTaLoGcus Dissertationum  Philologicarum 
Classicarum. Verzeichnis von etwa 18300 
Abbandlungen aus dem Gesamtgebiete der 
klassischen Philologie und Altertumskunde 
zusammengestellt von der Zentralstelle fiir 
Dissertationen und Programme von Gustav 
Fock in Leipzig. Leipzig, Fock, 1893. 568 p. 
8°. 

Crarke, H: Butler. Spanish literature: an 
elementary handbook. Lond., Swan Sonnen- 
schein, 1893. 124-288 p. O. cl. 

Contains a 10-p. index of authors and list of 
authorities. 

Cox, Marian Roalfe. Cinderella ; 345 variants 
of Cinderella, Catskin, and Cap o’ rushes, ab- 
stracted and tabulated, with a discussion of 
medieval analogies, and notes, Introd. by 
Andrew Lang. (Folk-Lore Society xxi.) 
Lond., David Nutt, 1893. 304+535 p. O. cl. 
Contains a bibliographical index, 8 p. 


Gerarp, Frances A. Angelica Kauffmann:a 
biography. N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1893: 
27+ 466 p. O. cl. 

P. 448 gives a list of authorities consulted. 


J. H. The Cincinnati Southern 


Railway : a study in municipal activity. Balt., 

The Johns Hopkins Press, 1894. c. 116 p, 

O. (Johns Hopkins Univ. studies, nos, 1 - 2.) 

pap., $1. 

Contains a brief bibliography of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railway, 3 p. 


Jacons, H: Eyster. A history of the evangeli- 
cal Lutheran church in the U. S. N. Y., 
Christian Literature Co., 1893. 16+-539 p. 
Contains an 8-p. bibliography. 


KELTIE, J: Scott. The partition of Africa. 
Lond., Edward Stanford, 1893. 15+-498 p. 
Contains 8-p. list of works consulted. 


REARDEN, Tim. H. Petrarch, and other essays. 
San Francisco, W. Doxey, 1893. c.'g3. 16+ 
201 p. D. cl. $1.50. 

Contains a Petrarch bibliography, 6 p. 

The REGENTS BULLETIN (University of the 
State of N.Y.) no, 22, September, 1893, contains 
on p. 280 — 293 an excellent list of ‘* references 
to books and articles on the world’s recent prog- 
ress in education,” arranged by countries and 
recording 227 titles. 

RYLAND, F: Ethics: an introductory manual 
for the use of university students. Lond. 
Bell & Sons, 1893. 10+220 p. O. cl. 
Contains a 12-p. list of books recommended. 


Satt, H. S. Richard Jefferies: a study. N. 
Y., Macmillan & Co., 1894. 3+128 p. por. 
S. cl., go c. 

Contains an 8-p. bibliographical appendix. 

SEIDENSTICKER, Oswald. The first century of 
German printing in America, 1725 — 1830, pre- 
ceded by a notice of the literary work of F. D. 
Pastorius. Phil., Schaefer & Koradi, 1893. 


10+254 p. O. pap., $1. 

A valuable and exhaustive bibliography of 
early German printing in America, published for 
the German Pionier-Verein, of Philadelphia. It 
is preceded by a list of the printed writings of 
Franz Daniel Pastorius, embracing six titles and 
including ‘‘ Pastorius’ primer,” published in 
Philadelphia in 1700, and thought to be the first 
Pennsylvania school book. A list of the printers 
and publishers of German books from 1728 - 1830 
isalso given. In order to give fully the print- 
ing record of the older printers, their English 
publications have been included ; but special care 
has been taken to exclude books published abroad 
with a false Pennsylvania imprint. In the case 
of older and rarer books the libraries where they 
may be found have been indicated. 


Waker, T: Alfred. The science of inter- 
national law. Lond.,C. J. Clay & Sons, 1893. 
{17+] 544 p. O. cl. 

Contains a 10-p. list of books referred to or 
consulted. 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 
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Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents prom|pty, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 

No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington, | Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 

and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library. | University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. Vale University. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneapolis Public Library. 


California University. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books In Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


**We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faitnfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
ere largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen’s London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders werealways filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing tneir Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books,""—Presipent Weicn, Jowa State Agricultural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen’s Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the oid and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary ro per cent. A library can safely 
entruai all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feei sure that it is not making a 
Daewry, State Library, New York. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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The Rudolph Indexer Book. 


(Patented in the United States and all Foreign Countries.) 
Method of Indexing is the same as that employed in the Ly Continuous Indexer. 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER 
BOOK consists of a number of 
card-holders of heavy card- 
board with one or two columns 
on both sides. On the back 
“edge of each card-holder are two 
double hinges by which means 
other card-holders may be flex- 
ibly connected or disconnected. 


Independent book-covers are 
furnished, and a book may thus 
be formed of one card-holder 
and later increased as desired. 
If the book becomes too bulky 
it may be separated and by add- 
ing covers two or more inde- 
pendent books formed. 


(Patented in the United States and all 
Foreign Countries.) 


Method of Indexing is the same ag that em- 
ployed in the Rudolph Continuous Indexer. 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER CASE con- 
sists of a series of card-holders placed on 
their edges in a drawer, and they may be 
turned as the pages of a book, exhibiting at 
each view 272 single-line entries. 


We furnish the INDEXER CASE in one, 
two, four, six and eight drawers. 


The capacity of each drawer is thirty card- 
holders, As both sides of the card-holders 
are used it is equal to 8:60 single-line 
entries. 


+413 


(Patent Pending.) 


This invention is tor the purpose of cutting the entries or cards for insertion in the card-holders, but can also be 
used for many other purposes, 

It is very important that all the slips to be inserted in the card- holders be cut at perfect right angles, in order that 
each entry will fit exactly to the others. 

An unnecessa‘y margin of only 1-32d of an inch on the top and 1-32d of an inch on the bottom of each entry will 
amount to 34th inches of waste space on each card-holder. 

The cutter will cut cardboard where spacing between the printed or written lines is 1-64th of an inch. 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promlpty, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms, 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Colorado University. 

Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 
and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 

Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 


Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 

Brown University. | Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. | Yale University. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneapolis Public Library. 
California University. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books In Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilap!- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faitnfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders werealways filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing tneir Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books.""—Presipent Jowa State Agriculiural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr, Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the od and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary ro per cent. A library can safely 
entruai all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and fee: sure that it is not making @ 
Dewry, State Library, New York. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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The Rudolph Indexer Case. 


(Patented in the United States and all 
Foreign Countries.) 


Method of Indexing is the same ag that em- 
ployed in the Rudolph Continuous Indexer. 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER CASE con- 
sists of a series of card-holders placed on 
their edges in a drawer, and they may be 
turned as the pages of a book, exhibiting at 
each view 272 single-line entries. 


We furnish the INDEXER CASE in one, 
two, four, six and eight drawers. 

The capacity of each drawer is thirty card- 
holders. As both sides of the card-holders 
are used it is equal to 8:60 single-line 


entries. 


This invention is tor the purpose of cutting the entries or cards for insertion in the card-holders, but can also be 


used for many other purposes. 


It is very important that all the slips to be inserted in the card-holders be cut at perfect right angles, in order that 
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The Rudolph Indexer Book. 


(Patented in the United States and all Foreign Countries.) 
Method of Indexing is the same as that employed in the Rudolph Continuous” = 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER 
BOOK consists of a number of 
card-holders of heavy card- 
board with one or two columns 
on both sides. On the back 
edge of each card-holder are two 
double hinges by which means 
other card-holders may be flex- 
ibly connected or disconnected 


Independent book-covers are 
furnished, and a book may thus 
be formed of one card-holder 
and later increased as desired. 
If the book becomes too bulky 
it may be separated and by add- 
ing covers two or more inde- 
pendent books formed. 


FICTION Be 


(Patent Pending.) 


each entry will fit exactly to the others, 


An unnecessary 
amount to inches 


n of only 1-32d of an inch on the top and 1-32d of an inch on the bottom of each entry wil! 
waste space on each card-holder. 


The cutter will cut cardboard where spacing between the printed or written lines is 1-64th of an inch. 
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RUDOLPH CONTINUOUS INDEXER. 


(PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES AND ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES.) 


(FRONT VIEW, SHOWING GLASS LID RAISED.) (REAR VIEW, SHOWING COOR OPEN.) 


THE LIBRARIAN’S DESIDERATUM. 
THE MOST PERFECT INDEXER. 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER SYSTEM possesses many advantages which 
recommend it to Publishers and Booksellers—in fact, to any one 
who has occasion to use lists of books, names or samples of goods, 
photographs, etc. 

It is entirely flexible, allowing any number of entries to be placed in 
the INDEXER at any point. 

It presents to the eye at one time as many entries as six pages of the 
American Catalogue. 

Entries are protected from being soiled by exposure or handling. 

Economy of space and economy of expenditure of both time and 
money. 

The INDEXER stands 42 inches high and is 20 inches wide by 30 
inches broad. 

We shall be pleased to give further information and list of testi- 
monials from leading librarians. 


RUDOLPH INDEXER G0., 606 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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A Library Adhesive at Last! 
HIGGINS 
DRAWING-BOARD 
MUCILAGE. 


A novel adhesive originally intended and now largely used for sticking paper 
to the drawing-board, hence its name, but also found peculiarly adapted for labe! 
ling and repairing books and all-around library work. Has great strength and 
body. It is semi-solid and will not spill, yet responds at once to the merest touch 
of brush or finger. Spreads smoothly and easily, and is always ready. Not a starch 
or flour paste but a new chemical discovery—Vegetable Glue. Will not mould or 
sour, and has no bad tricks. Adopted by leading librarians as the only satisfactory 
library adhesive ever produced. 


UNSOLICITED COMMENDATIONS. No. 5 
(See last four previous issues for Commendations 1, 2, 3, and 4.) 


“ We have tried some of the Drawing-Board Mucilage for the exhibit and like it very well.."—Maetvit. Dewry 
Director New York State Library School, Albany, N.Y. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND 
STATIONERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 168-170 Bighth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 


LIMITED, 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals im all Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS, Careful attention given to every detail Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /eriedicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


H. SOTH {ERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, 

A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London 
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EM. TEROUEM, 

Paris Agency for American Libraries, 

31 BIS BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 31 BIS 
PARIS, 


* ESTABLISHED 1877.: 


French and Continental Books purchased at the lowest terms. 

Orders carefully executed for out-of-print and new books. 

Binding for books in constant use a specialty of the firm, 

Estimates given on application on all orders. 

The ‘Catalogue de la Librairie Francaise" mailed free monthly as well as catalogues of 
second-hand bookdealers of every locality. 

Auction sales orders attended to, also orders for private libraries offered en 4/oc before auction. 

Mr. Em. Terquem, being the appointed agent in Paris of many libraries, colleges, and universi- 
ties, can furnish references in almost every city in the United States, 

Correspondence and trial orders solicited. Small or large shipments every week either direct 
or through his agent in New York. 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1848.) 
FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, AND PARIS. 


A gents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 


College and Public Libraries. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


Terms on direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 

Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany, and France. Periodicals 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 

Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. Regular connections with 
Central and South America and al! Oriental countries. 

Binding done here and abroad in every style. 

Auction Sales attended to. 

The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers—English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish—fur- 
nished on application. 

Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 
information given on topics of interest to Librarians. 
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THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., 23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 


BOOKSELLERS, IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


Have best facilities for supplying to libraries 


ALL BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


and with great promptness. Constantly in stock one of the largest collections of American pub- 
lishers’ books carried in the country, also a good assortment of recent English books. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN publications imported free of duty at lowest prices. 
Catalogue of scarce and out-of-print books issued frequently and mailed free to those desiring 


me. 
CANADIAN LIBRARIES particularly requested to permit us to act as their agents for pro- 


curing all American publications, as well as out-of-print and scarce books, at lowest prices. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., - Cleveland, Ohio. 


Booksellers, Publishers, Importers. 


COPIES ONLY REMAIN of the “American CATALOGUE” 


yi of 1876-1884, and the price, as per previous notice, is now 
raised to $20.00 in half morocco binding, and $17.50 in paper. 

No more will be printed. When supply on hand has been reduced to 
COPIES the Price Will Be Raised to $25.00 in half 
morocco, and $20.00 in paper. Any library or collector who 
has not a copy should order before it is too late. THE 

AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 28 Elm St. (P. O. Box 943), New York. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


Established 1879. 
COLLEGE 
AND 


LIBRARY 


Book 
Binders 


76 E. 9th St, 


Near Broadway, 


Opp. Hilton, Hughes 
& Co, 
NEW YORK. 


Repairing and Re-backing of Old Book 
Covers a Specialty. 


Specimens of our work may be seen at the Cotumsia Cow” 
New Yorx Hosrirat Lisrary, New Yorx Acav™ 
emy oF Mepictne, Lone Istanp Historicat Society 
Pratt Institruta, Brooklyn, N. Y., Suarriauy Scien- 
Scnoot or Yara and many others. 
G2 We have a special style of binding well known to 

Librarians of the American Library Association, of which 

Mr. C. G. Neumann is a member. 


AS BOOKWORM 


we makea specialty 
of hunting for out-of- 
f print books for Libra- 


For particulars and month- 
ly bargain lists, address 


§. F. McLEAN & CO., 


13 COOPER UNION, 


INDEXING: 
_A Manual for Librarians, Authors, and 
Publishers. 
By J. BEN NICHOLS, 


16 pp., I2zmo, Paper, 25 Cents. 


An elaborate and thorough treatise on the sub- 
ject — in fact, it is the most complete and com- 
| prehensive manual on indexing ever published. 
It will prove invaluable to the novice and sug- 
gestive even to the more experienced. 
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GREEN’S PATENT 
Book-Stack and Shelving for Libraries. 


MADE BY 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, 


Louisville, Ky., and Chicago, Ill. 
This book-stack is of iron and fulfils all the requirements of the 
modern library. 
1.—Convenience. 
(a) Access and communication with the stack, as well as with 
other parts of the Library Building. 
(4) Accommodation of books of all kinds and sizes. 
(c) Arrangement of books—variable at will. 
(d) Shelves adjustable, removable, interchangeable, and easily 
handled. 
(e) Assorting or reading of books. 
(7) Support of books on partially filled shelves. 
2.—Light, cleanliness, moderate and even temperature and ventilation. 
3.-—Capacity and compactness. 
4.—Fireproof construction. 
5.—Shelving surfaces permanently smooth and protected from corro- 
sion (Bower-Barffed), and necessity of renewal. 
Used for the New Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


F DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


LONDON: PARIS: LEIPeica: 
30 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 76 Rue De HospiTA. Sia. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN Books and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 


OR EUROPE can offer, because : 
He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own ojjices and 
clerks at London, Paris and Leipzig. He has open accounts 
with all the Leading publishing houses in the world. 
His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books. 
He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 
can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES, 


“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr, Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Gro. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


“*Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. he result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff-rent packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, 1 opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr. Stechert’s long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders,’ 

Metvit Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


** Mr. G, E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries.” 


Prof. Axrruvr H. Parmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


— 


“ Your methods and facilities for doing business, as | have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date I am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


time and money as dealing through you."’ 


Eenest C. Ricnarpson, Librarian of College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 


shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’* 
A. 8, Coutins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV STECHERT, 
LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG, NEW YORK. 
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